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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 


87. 


THOMAS B. REED, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Tuts gentleman has been a very con- 
spicuous figure in national politics since 
the opening of Congress last winter. 
His election to the speakership of the 
House of Representatives gave him what 
‘ western speculator is in the habit of 
calling a ‘‘boom,” as it proved the op- 
portunity which his capabilities in par- 
liamentary procedure only needed to 
project him as a strong element in legis 
Jative affairs. Mr. Reed, when once 
seated in the chair of authority, showed 
himself no passive or plastic official, as 
too many prove to be, but an energetic 
administrator of the affairs coming be- 
fore the House. 

Many of those sitting under his gavel 
appear to have found his discipline too 
severe, and have protested very 


earnestly, according to newspaper re- 
ports. 

In appearance this gentleman from 
Maine has a marked character for energy 


and determination. We should con- 
sider him positive, thoroughgoing and 
emphatic in everything that pertains to 
business transactions—a man prompt 
and up to the mark, believing in doing 
business on business principles, and ap- 
plying rules, where rules are in order, 
according to their practical meaning. 
He has a great reservoir of vitality, so 
that his brain is thoroughly vitalized, and 
he has no occasion to weaken or break 
in carrying out his purposes. He can 
stand up firmly against strains and op- 
position that would annihilate ordinary 
men. An interesting view of the speaker 
comes to us from a frequent Washington 
correspondent, Mr. I. P. Noyes, who 
writes from personal observation as 
follows: 

There are many men with large mental 
faculties who have the power to obtain 
knowledge, with little or no power to use 
what they have obtained. They are like a 
learned carpenter with an expensive kit of 


tools, and who prides himself on that kit of 
tool-, as many a college man prides himself 
on his diploma and library. For any regular 
work that has been done a thousand times 
before, the superficially learned man with 
his fine kit of tools may be fairly competent, 
but as a pioneer he is wanting. 

Mr. Reed is the ready man with an ex- 
cellent outfit ; and not only ready, but able 
to cope with the best men of the day. He 
is thoroughly acquainted witb the details of 
parliamentary law, including all the details 
of legislation. This, it must be understood, 
like other branches of human knowledge, 
has advanced with the progress of the time. 

Mr. Reed we believe to be an honest man ; 
and surely no more modest man ever held 
an exalted position before the American 
people. His opponents, of course, endeavor 
to break the influence of his work by tepre- 
senting him to be a typical Czar; and when 
the contest is ended and the great American 
people have settled down into the calm of 
quiet ways, even his present opponents will 
admit his sterling qualities, and that it re- 
quired no mean ability to hold day after day 
the scepter of power in the trying circum- 
stances of his late experience. 

By the term dignity I would not mislead the 
reader. What one man understands by this 
term may not be the idea] of another. While 
Mr. Reed is a most dignified man, he is not 
in this respect after the type of the old 
sehool, which was of a rather stiff order. 
Mr. Reed is a genial, pleasant-looking man, 
devoid of those schoolboy airs which young 
and verdant people are apt to think the em- 
bodiment of greatness. His bearing is more 
that of a practical business man who is 
equal to all emergencies, and rises as the 
occasion demands. The desire for quiet se- 
clusion is one of the types of the man. After 
the exciting scenes of the day in the great 
political arena, it isnot uncommon to see Mr. 
Reed quietly wending his way through the 
more retired walks of the Capitol grounds, 
rather than through the common thorough- 
fares where the throngs leaving the great 
building go. 

By his ready, timely and able articles in 
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one of the great magazines of the day, Mr. 
Reed bas shown himself to be as ready and 
able with the pen as with his tongue. 

The lines of his head are of the round 
rather than of the square type, and it is 
round lines that make the ready man. They 
do not seem to be so imposing as the other 
type, for dignity, as a rule, goes with the 
square rather than with the circular lines. 
If mere dignified looks would always carry 
with them superior qualities, then we might 
accept the square lines as our criterion; but 
merely looking at the head from an artistic 
point of view is not what we are after. It 
is the mental grasp, the width at the base, 
the large occiput and perceptives, all of 
which add power to the subject and give 
soundness of outline to the whole head. We 
must not, however, be misled by the mere 
roundness of outline, but must notice from 
whence the roundness proceeds ; whether it 
is from the massive lines at the base, which 
rise as the bastions of a fortress, or whether 
merely from the lack of strength in the cent- 
ral lines of the work. The head may be 
round and yet wanting in all that would 
give power to the subject. The human 
brain is made up of two great parts, the so- 
called ‘* purely intellectual,” and the ‘ ani- 
mal.” The ‘ purely intellectual ” is of little 
value unless there is some *‘‘snimal” to 
drive it. Itis like the fire engine without 
sufficient boiler power. The boiler power 
isallimportant. These well-balanced round 
lines are what makes Mr./Reed the able 
and ready man he is. He is a knight with a 
keen Damascus blade, ready to meet his op- 
ponents on all occasions, whether it be in 
the uproar of the contending factions of the 
House, or in the quiet of the study. The 
word character well defines the man. Heis 
the embodiment of sterling character ; char- 
acter that has stood many a trying ordeal, 
and has never been found wanting in those 
elements that mark the typical American of 
our day. 


Mr. Reed has had an active life in 
political affaits almost from the time he 
commenced the practice of law in 1865, 
being then about twenty-six years old. 
He was born in Portland, Me., and after 
careful preparation entered Bowdoin 
College, where he was graduated in 1860. 


He studied for the law, interrupting his 
study in that behalf to serve as acting 
assistant paymaster in the United States 
Navy from April 19, 1864 to November 
4, 1865. Returning to Portland he was 
enrolled as a practitioner at the bar, and 
commenced his career as a lawyer. 
Becoming actively interested in the 
politics of his city and State, he rose 
rapidly in the esteem of the people, and 
in 1868 was elected a member of the 
Maine House of Representatives; re- 
elected the following year, and in 1870 
sent to the Senate. For three years, 


1870, ’71 and ’72, he served as Attorney- 
General of the State, and from 1874 to 
1877 was City Solicitor of Portland. 

Accepting the nomination to represent 
his district in Congress, he was elected 
for the Forty-fifth, and has been returned 
at every successive election since. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE, 
The English Author. 


7 HEN a boy attending Sunday- 
sch ol there were certain books 
in the library that we scholars were per- 
mitted to borrow for our weekly reading 
that seemed to me eminently worthy of 
respect, and among them ‘The Daisy 
Chain,” ‘‘Lances of Lynwood,” and 
‘*Heir of Redclyffe” stood well up in 
the scale. I did not bother my young 
head about the author, but her name, if 
I saw it on the title-page of a book, was 
sufficient to convince me that it would 
pay well for the time taken to read it. 
From that time to the present, over 
thirty-two years, Miss Yonge has con- 
tinued to write books mainly for young 
people, and few writers of her class can 
claim a wider popularity and greater 
usefulness to society as an author. To 
give a full list of her books would 
occupy two or three “‘sticks”—as a 
printer would say—of space. The fol- 
lowing, besides those already mentioned, 
are certainly very well known on both 
sides of the deep sea: 
‘*Abbey Church; or, Self Control and 
Self Conceit ;” ‘‘ Book of Golden Deeds 
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of all Times and all Lands,” ‘‘ Book of ~ 


Worthies,” ‘‘ Cameos from English His- 
tory,” ‘‘Love in the Eagle’s Nest,” 
‘** Heartsease; or, The Brother’s Wife,” 
‘*History of Christian Names,” ‘‘ Kings 
of England; A History for Young Chil- 
dren,” Landmarks of History,” ‘‘ Prince 
and the Page,” ‘‘ The Chaplet of Pearls,” 
** Pillars of the House,” ‘‘ The Two Sides 
of the Shield.” 


‘*The Victorian Half Century” was 
written in 1887, at the time of the 
Queen's Jubilee in England, and was 
followed by a ‘‘ Life of the Prince Con- 
sort,” in 1889. 

She has also written aseries of ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ Histories” of Greece, Rome, 
Germany, England, France, etc. ‘‘ More 
Bywords” is announced for early publi- 
cation; and a story entitled ‘‘The Slaves 


of Sabinus,” the scene of which is laid 
in the time of Vespasian. 

Miss Yonge was born at Otterbourne, 
at Hants, England,in 1823, and published 
her first work, ‘‘Abbey Church,” in 
1844. She is the most industrious and in- 
teresting of living English writers, quite 
tall and somewhat stout, with white hair. 
She speaks of herself as one of the happy 
women with no history, having always 


lived at Otterbourne, the only move of 
her life having been from her brother's 
house, near at hand, to her present 
home, “ Elderfield,” a number of years 


Although a writer of tales and sketches 
of social life, she can not be styled a 
novelist, as the leading object has been 
to illustrate the best phases of moral and 
religious conduct, and to teach homely 
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truths in a practical yet attractive man- 
ner. She in most of these shows the 
spirit of the devout churchwoman, and 
that scrupulous care to avoid any offense 
to the highest ethical principles that is 
inspired by religious fidelity. Her biog- 
raphies and histories, like her stories, 
are adapted to the tastes of young 
readers. 

The portrait is that of a well-developed 
woman, physically and mentally, with a 
temperament largely partaking of mas- 
culine elements. She probably shows 
characteristics of intellect and disposi- 
tion that are much like those of her 
father. The expression has a strong 
vein of independence; both nose and 
mouth intimate will, decision, sianch- 
ness, self poise. The head is doubtless 
well elevated in the crown and promi- 
nent at the lower part of the forehead, 
while there is breadth between the ears. 
Altogether, as inferred from this front 
view, Miss Yonge should be known for 
energy, spirit, aspiration, industry, sys- 
tematic application, and natural consti- 
tutional vigor. 


RACHEL STILLWAGGON. 
One Hundred and Five Years Old: 


HAT inveterate skeptic Thoms, who 
refused to believe in the centen- 
arian, would have been compelled to 
‘own up” or sit with locked lips had he 
been present at a certain gathering in 
Flushing on the 18th of September last, 
for it was the anniversary of the birth 
of a lady who was born one hundred 
and five years before, and her relatives 
and friends made the occasion one of 
special respect to her. The evidence of 
her great longevity, we may say, were 
there in the shape of her descendents— 
some of them well on in years. 

Rachel Stillwaggon, whose portrait is 
given, was born in the family of Stephen 
Acker, who lived in 1785 near the old 
village of Tarrytown, Westchester 
county. The date of her birth, Septem- 
ber 18, 1785, is down in the record of 
the old family Bible formerly the prop- 


erty of her parents, in which is also re- 
corded the marriage of Stephen and 
Mary Acker a few years before. 

The Acker family remained on the 
farm near Tarrytown until 1796, in 
which year they removed to a house in 
Stone street, near Broad, New York City. 
On February 14, 1811, when in her 
twenty-sixth year, Rachel Acker married 
David Stillwaggon, a carpenter, with 
whom she lived in Stone street until his 
death in 1826. She has had seven chil- 
dren, four girls and three boys, of whom 
but three are living—George, David and 
Katharine—the latter the wife of a Mr. 
Willetts now living in Denver, Col., a 


RACHEL STILLWAGGON. 

the age of seventy-five. She has many 
grand and great grandchildren. She is 
somewhat below medium height, with a 
pleasant though much wrinkled face. 

Rheumatism has caused her much 
trouble of late, and when she moves 
around the house it is with the aid of a 
stout cane. She always enjoyed vigor- 
ous health until her ninety-sixth year. 
Sincethen she has suffered from rheum- 
atism; however, the services of a phy- 
sician have been required but seldom 
since she passed her one hundredth 
year. Her mental faculties are good, 
though for the past three years her sight 
and hearing have failed perceptibly. 
She can, however, still carry on a spark- 
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ling conversation, and her well-told 
stories of incidents in her younger days 
shows that her memory has not become 
much impaired. 

Mrs. Stillwaggon always was a very 
active woman in housework until she 
was ninety-six. She now goes to bed 
between nine and ten o'clock in the 
evening and rises between six and seven 
in the morning. Until recently she has 
been in the habit of spending most of her 
time in a comfortable old rocking-chair, 
knitting socks for her great-grand- 
children. 

In conversation with a news reporter 
lately Mrs. Stillwaggon said: ‘I was 
four years old when General Wash- 
ington was inaugurated as President in 
1789. I did not see him then, though I 
did on other occasions, but it is so long 
ago I can not describe his looks. I re 
member when the first post office in New 
York City was established, in a small 


room in a building at the corner of 
William and Garden streets, and the first 
postmaster was a woman, but I can not 


remember her name. I do, however, 
remember Henry Bedlow and Sebastian 
Beaumont when they were postmasters 
of the city and postage was a shilling for 


each letter. There was only one mail 
each week, arriving by coach on Sun- 
‘days. 

“‘T remember going to see what was 
called a ‘bone procession ’ to the Walla- 
bout, near the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
where the bodies of a great many 
Americans taken from the British prison 
ships had been buried and their bones 
were removed in thirteen coffins and 
several hogsheads for burial in a ceme- 
tery. I also recollect the yellow fever 
and cholera scourges, and the great 
fire of New York. I went down with 
some of the Vanderbilt family to meet 
the Marquis de Lafayette when he visited 
this country as its honored guest, and I 
knew him very well. I know I am 
growing feeble every day, but I expect 
to live to see another birthday yet.” 

The face, as furnished us in the por- 
trait, is that of a well-preserved woman. 
She evidently still possesses a good de- 
gree of vital capacity, and will compare 
for good looks with the majority of 
elderly folks twenty yearsher junior. In 
her youth she must have possessed more 
than the average of womanly comeli- 
ness. 

EDITOR. 





PRACTICAL HONOR. 


ONOR is something we hear very 
much about, and+ something 
which was formerly regarded much 
more than at the present time. A per- 
son’s ‘‘word of honor” was once re- 
garded as even more binding than an 
oath. But of late years the claims of 
honor seem to have iost their power in a 
great measure. Nowadays we think 
more of having ‘notes of hand” and 
oaths in a justice’s court than of a 
person’s word. 

Honor is a combination of qualities ; 
to be honorable one must be truthful, 
just, kipd, chaste and strictly honest. 
No one can be considered honorable un- 
less he or she can show all these qual- 
ities in their character. A poet has said: 


“ Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part; there all the honor lies.” 
An honorable person will always wish 

to keep himself free from any direct as- 

sociation with evil people, and will wish 
to keep himself unsoiled by gross and 
mean sins. He will never seek to be- 
come rich by dishonest methods, by 
gambling, or ‘‘making corners” in the 
necessaries of life, or by watering stock, 
or in any other doubtful ways. If he 
gains wealth it is by some honest em- 
ployment, not by robbing orphans, or 
stealing church funds, or embezzling 
from a bank. 

The honorable boy never says mean 
words to girls, never cheats at marbles 
or in games of any kind, never keeps 
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any other boys’ books, pencils or knives, 
never tells lies to his father or mother, 
or teacher, never does anything to 
annoy any older persons, nor his own 
companions ; returns everything he has 
borrowed in good condition ; pays his 
debts, and finally grows up into an hon- 
orable man, a man that is an ornament 
to his family, a blessing to community 
and country. 

It is better to be an honorable man 
than to be an emperor or king. A mean 
man igmore despised upon a throne than 
he would be if he were a low servant in 
a garret. Many men will pretend to 
honor the mean rich man in an influen- 
tial position, because they wish to share 
his ‘‘ loaves and fishes,” yet all the time 
they despise him, and talk against him 
behind his back, and perhaps while pre- 
tending to be his friends are scheming to 
turn him out of his position or destroy 
his life. 


There is so much dishonorable deceit 
in the world that men and women are 
obliged to be very careful whom they 
trust and whom they associate with, for 
every one is marked by the company he 
keeps, and if that company be bad in 
any way, all who join it will be regarded 
as of the same character. The ways of 
the world are various, and many of them 
are exceedingly crooked ; the best test of 
what you are thinking to do to others, 
as to whether it be right or not, is to 
think, ‘‘ Would I like that don2tome?” 
That will always settle any question, for 
what one would not like done to one’s 
self, should never be done to another. 

It is truly a golden rule, ‘Do to 
others as you would they should do to 
you.” It is an absolute test whether 
the contemplated act be right and kind, 
if you are willing the same should be 
done to yourself. 

A. VERONICA PETIT. 


——_ +e -—* 


PHRENOLOGY THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


EATED in an easy chair, where I 
had thrown myself perplexed and 
wearied with a never-ending round of 
uncongenial tasks, the fulfilling of which 
brought most unsatisfactory results, I fell 
to wondering if I were following the 
life work for which I was best fitted. 
Wondered, too, if some of my neigh- 
bors had not mistaken their sphere. The 
clock ticked drowsily on; all was stil], 
and sleep overcame me, whereupon I 
dreamed a dream. 

Methought I was suddenly transferred 
to a distant planet, where there was 
much that was new and strange ; but the 
strangest of all things were the attempts 
of various birds, beasts and reptiles to 
accomplish tasks for which they were 
m ‘st manifestly unfitted. An eagle had 
harnessed himself to a plow and was 
vainly trying to turn a successful fur- 
row, while a draft horse stood by, his 
eyes fixed on the sun, endeavoring to 
plume himself for flight. A community 
of snails was congregated about a race- 


course whereon a few of their number 
were making a trial of speed, with the 
intention, I was told, of cultivating in 
the young snails a fondness for racing 
and a proficiency in the same. A few 
rods distant some fine specimens of 
horsefiesh, of the Flora Temple variety, 
disdained to exercise their fleet and vigor- 
ous limbs, but were busily at work build- 
ing shells for themselves, into which 
they might retire and pass the time in 
masterly inactivity. 

A donkey, fancying himself possessed 
of the powers and attributes of a lion, 
lay in wait for the coming of a flock of 
sheep which he sighted from afar, in- 
tending to make a stealthy spring upon 
one of them and devour it. With lion- 
like ambition, he scorned to select some 
feeble ewe lamb, but took, instead, the 
champion buck of the flock. The pow- 
erful horns and well-devoloped fighting 
qualities of his anticipated prey proved 
too great for assinine ferocity, and the 
would-be lion was forced to make a 
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most inglorious retreat. In his mad 
flight he ran upon a genuine lion, mak- 
ing a dreary meal of thistles, his shoul- 
ders, galled by ill-fitting harness, and 
himself emaciated by pulling loads of 
garbage in a donkey cart. 

A nightingale was in imminent dan- 
ger of drowning as she tried to swim in 
a duck-pond, while the natural occu- 
pant, having laboriously fluttered to the 
top of a neighboring shrub, essayed to 
sing a song, the like of which mortal 
ears had never heard, and which so 
grated on my sensibilities that I could not 
resist stoning the creature, first indig- 
nantly asking why and wherefore she 
had quitted her native element to be- 
take herself to the performance of that 
which was to her such a manifest impos- 
sibility. 

Methought that suddenly there stood 
before me one, whose appearance was 
more than human, and, as I shrank 
from him in awe, he said: ‘‘ Fear not; I 
am come to explain what thou seest. 
These are but transmigrated souls that, 
when they occupied human bodies, at- 
tempted deeds no more in keeping with 
their powers than those they now strive 
to perform. Thou hast seen but a few 
of these misguided creatures ; their num- 
ber is as the sands of the seashore ; they 
come from that planet called the earth, 
where, doubtless, you have seen some of 
them before. Indeed, you have been 
permitted to visit this place, and will be 
allowed to return to earth again, that 
you may aid in helping blinded mortals 
to find the work for which Providence 
has fitted them, and thereby decrease 
the number of unhappy souls that come 
hither, because forsooth, having, when 
on earth, become habituated to at- 
tempting what was to them impossible, 
they must needs, in their transmigra- 
tion continue in the same fashion.” 

*‘Alas!” I said, ‘‘ and what is to be 
the cure for all this misery, and how 
shall each human being be made to un- 
derstand his own powers and possibili- 
ties?” Why did not the All Father 


endow us with instinct and with reason? 
I see no way out of this darkness.” 

‘** Nay, say not so,” said he. ‘There 
is a science, which men call Phrenology. 
that teaches allthis. "Tis true, that as 
yet there be few that study diligently to 
understand it, although it is the key 
given by kind Providence whereby men 
may unlock the mysteries of life. Here 
and there one has done so, thereby find- 
ing his own niche and filling it with 
pleasure to himself and benefit to all 
those about him.” 

As he spoke, I recalled a féw such 
that had fallen under my own observa- 
tion, and I sighed as I thought of the 
multitude that still groped in darkness, 
not knowing where nor how to obtain 
light. Suddenly I bethought myself 
to ask him what had been the earthly 
occupations of the beings that now 
appeared before me. 

‘*The eagle trying to turn a furrow,” 
said he, ‘‘ was a man of poetic tempera- 
ment, a born orator, who might have 
made his name immortal with his verse, 
or stirred a nation with his eloquence, 
had he ever discovered his own talents. 

‘‘The draft-horse that stood beside him. 
pluming himself for flight, was a man 
whose inherited millions, and whose 
wife’s ambition pushed him into promi- 
nence with a view to securing a seat in 
the Senate. The ass was a conceited fel- 
low, who edited a small, country paper. 
He should have been a ditch-digger, or 
an ox-driver, but fancied himself a veri- 
table lion in journalism ; and in his 
overweening vanity attacked every 
opponent as you saw him do to-day. He 
is only continuing his earthly career in 
a modified form. 

‘The lion was a man of grand, un- 
selfish nature, who should have been a 
leader, a king among men, but believ- 
ing that to labor for others was his sole 
duty, did not stop to learn howthe could 
work tothe best advantage, and wore out 
his life allowing his inferiors to load 
him with burdens and harness him to 
tasks that a donkey could have done 
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better. The nightingale fluttering mis- 
erably in the duck-pond was a gifted, 
but mistaken mother, who sacrificed her 
tastes and talents to uncongenial drudg- 
ery that her duck of a daughter might 
soar to heights for which she had no 
natural fitness. The race-horses that 
were about to retire into shells were 
persons who started out in the occupa- 
tions for which nature designed them, 
but because of envious and adverse 


criticism dropped out of the race early 
and allowed their natural gifts to perish 
from inactivity. 

The snails on the race-course were 
those very conservative people who 
once sneered at Phrenology, but later 
eagerly availed themselves of all that it 
has given the world, and while coolly 
feeding on its fruits, put their heads out 
of their shells long enough to say, ‘I 
told you so.’ ” DELIA LAWRENCE. 





CONVERTING 


EV. ABNER SIMPSON was, by 
unanimous consent, voted the 
ablest wielder of the gospel club that 
ever battered Satan’s head at Mount 
Zion church house in Eastern Kentucky. 
He was able in more ways than one. 
Physically speaking, he was the ablest 
man that ever lifted a handspike, or 
thumped an obstinate sinner in McGof- 
fin County. At a log-rolling he was 
always placed in charge of a gang, and 
the man who had been boasting of his 
powers to outlift anybody, always be- 
came modest and reserved after he 
crossed handspikes with Parson Simpson. 
Mentally, he never found any one in 
the controversial arena that could stand 
before him two rounds. As an expound- 
er of the doctrines of baptism, he was a 
walking commentary, and to dispute 
one of his dogmatical premises was a 
perilous feat that no one had the hardi- 
hood to attempt the second time. 

To show how effectually he could dis- 
pose of an opponent, I will cite one 
incident. He had been challenged to 
debate, in an adjoining county, by Rev. 
Gabriel Summers, on the efficacy and 
absolute necessity of infant baptism. On 
the figurative ‘‘teetering board” they 
occupied opposite seats, Rev. Simpson 
sitting squarely on the necessity end. 
An exciting time was anticipated, ‘or 
both men were great debaters, as well as 
physical giants. When the controversy 
was concluded, Rev. Simpson returned 
with the flag of victory streaming over 


SOULS IN EASTERN KENTUCKY. 


his head. The first man he met on his 
arrival was Deacon Peters. 

‘*Did you get away with your oppo- 
nent?” asked the deacon, in a tone of 
fear and hope. 

** You bet !” returned the minister, in 
atone of triumph. ‘I gouged his left 
eye nearly out, if you call that gittin’ 
away with him!” 

At the time of which I write, Simpson 
had been holding a two weeks’ revival 
at Mount Zion, and his success had 
been remarkable. Abe Martin, one of 
the most notorious sinners of the county, 
who had run a moonshine still for ten 
years, had been converted, and offered 
the sale of his still at half price, and the 
‘*good-will” thrown in for good meas- 
ure. 

Amos Goodrig, a veteran horse-swap- 
per, who had not even hesitated to cheat 
the preacher himself in a trade, had 
joined the church and vowed to swap 
and sin no more. With this impetus, 
the revival wave swept over the whole 
community, and some of the ablest and 
most active disciples of Satan to be 
found anywhere were converted. 

But with all the delight Rev. Simpson 
experienced in capturing these satanic 
freebooters, it was not to be comipared 
to the thrilling ecstacies that flooded his 
soul when, one evening, after a most 
telling revival song had been sung, 
Miss Maggie Rankins, one’ of the pret- 
tiest girls in the county, who had long 
maintained an air of seeming indiffer- 
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ence, suddenly succumbed to the spirit- 
ual melody and the persuasion of the 
preacher, and marched forward to the 
mourner’s bench. 

Oh, the shouts that went up and made 
the loose boards rattle on the roof when 
Maggie, the proud and dignified, the 
hope of so many hearts, and the despair 
of all, was thus seen to lay aside her 
vain pride, and fall limply down, and, 
like the any other humble heart, plead 
for the blessings of forgiveness ! 

This act was no less a tribute to 
the eloquence of the preacher than a 
wild joy to his heart of hearts, for he 
had loved Maggie long, and had hoped 
and prayed for the day when the proud 
beauty would be the daughter of holi- 
ness and the wife of himself. Hereto- 


fore she had been distant and cold; now 
she would be near and warm. She 
had refused to listen to his pleadings be- 
fore ; now she would bend her ear with 


attentive interest. 

But the smoothest sky must, at times, 
be scarred by a cloud. The prettiest field 
often has a black stump init. The tri- 
umph of Parson Simpson was not to be 
wholly free from dark streaks. Maggie 
had not been at the mourner’s bench 
more than one hour, when her father, a 
tall, double-jointed, rugged specimen, 
entered the house, strode slowly to the 
mouraer’s bench, took his daughter by 
the hand, and without a word led her 
toward the door, Rev. Simpson, who 
was engaged at the time with some other 
mourners, did not notice this high-hand- 
ed proceeding. Rankins had got on the 
outside with his daughter, and was pro 
ceeding to his wagon, when Sister Man- 
ners crept to the side of the preacher, 
and in a hurried whisper informed him 
of what had taken place. ‘ 

‘*The nation he did!” exclaimed the 
preacher, in reply to the quiet informa- 
tion, ‘“‘T’ll see about that right now. 
We've beat the devil on his own 
grounds during this meetin’, and I'm 
willin’ ter take an oath that none of his 
subordinates ain’t goin’ ter beat me.” 


His eyes had lost their spiritual ex- 
pression and were now blazing like dis- 
tant headlights. His mighty form shook 
with the terrible wrath that flooded his 
system. He made a rush for the door, 
the crowd falling back to give him free 
passage. When he leaped beyond the 
threshold, Jim Rankins was in the act 
of lifting his daughter into the wagon. 

‘*Hold on thar, Jim!” shouted the 
preacher, in tones of suppressed power. 

“lm goin’ home,” returned Jim, 
quietly but firmly. 

The preacher was making rapid strides 
tov.ard him. 

**You’ll not go home jist yit, I reckon,” 
said the preacher, ominously; ‘‘at least 
if you do, you'll leave the gal.” 

“*Tll not leave the gal, neither,” re- 
replied Jim, doggedly. ‘‘She’s ben hur 
too long now, fer a gal what wants ter 
be respectable. I tell you, Parson, I 
don’t hev my gal wallerin’ around on 
benches in public, and makin’ a fool of 
herself. I didn’t never think she’d come 
to what she has to-day, or I’d kep her at 
home.” 

‘* You'll be kep at home yourself with 
disabilities for three months if you don’t 
let Maggie right out of that wagon. I’m 
fightin’ for the Lord, and I’m ready to 
fight any way he wants meto. I don’t 
propose to let no great, big malunix like 
you step in an’ spile my work. I'll spile 
your face when you undertake it.” 

‘*T don’t want to stop your work. If 
you want to make fools outen people 
you’ve got a houseful in thar to work 
on. Jest go ahead. As for mean’ mine, 
I'll try to boss when it comes to us. Jest 
keep your hands off.” 

‘* Jim Rankins,” roared the preacher, 
‘*git outen that wagon. I must answer 
a fool accordin’ to his folly, Thar ain’t 
no use to scatter spiritual pearls before 
the devil’s swine. Thar ain’t no use to 
preach to men of yourstamp. You are 
the kind that has to be whipped into 
right thinkin’; you ain’t got sense 
enough for any reason to impress you. 
But your face can be impressed, and 
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I’m goin’ to beat salvation into you, if 
I’ve got strength enough to do it.” 
“If you tackle me,” returned Jim, 


‘* if you’ve got any salvation in you, I'll . 


knock it all out.” 

Jim had got out of the wagon and 
braced himself. The preacher made a 
spring for him. Jim dodged a left- 
hander aimed at his face, but the preach- 
er's right caught him just below the 
spare ribs. Jim was a powerful man, 
and recovering himself landed one 
against the preacher’s jaw. Instead of 
knocking him down, it only infuriated 
him to stronger action, and, making a 
spring, hurling the whole weight of his 
body at the same time, he struck Jim 
under the left eye and knocked him un- 
der the horse's heels. 

Quick as a flash the preacher seized on 
one of his legs, jerked him out and ad- 
ministered three terrible kicks. 

‘*For the Lord’s sake, quit!” yelled Jim. 

‘* It’s for the Lord’s sake that I’ll keep 
right on,” returned the preacher, giving 
him another punch. 

“Tl let the gal go back,” pleaded 
Jim; ‘‘ let me go.” 

‘*T’ll not let you go, neither, until the 
Lord gets through with you. He’s got 
a fight to make with you when I’m 
done.” 

**Great God !” said Jim. 

‘* Yes, he’s great,” said the preacher, 
with another blow; ‘‘he’s Lord of all, 
and can’t be conquered.” 

‘*But I give up, indeed I do. 
me !” 

‘*Are you callin’ on the Lord to help 
you ?” 

** Yes, yes!” 

‘*Then he'll do it; praise his holy 
name! He’ll help yon, and bless you, 
and protect you, and forgive you, and 
make a good man of you, and take you 
home to glory if you'll let him.” 

‘Well, I let him. Let me up, and 
I'll go in and ask him to save me.” 

‘“‘Amen! God bless you, Jim! God 
bless you !” fervently spoke the preach- 
er, with tears in his eyes. 


Help 


They all went in, and as Jim went 
ahead toward the mourners’ bench, with 
his daughter and the preacher in the 
rear, the people, as by one impulse, 
started up the grand old song : 

“Thus we come rejoicing, bringing in the 
sheaves.” 

Jim Rankins is now Rev. James N. 
Rankins. He is the father-in-law of 
Rev. Simpson, and will never forget te 
bless the day when his son-in-law con 
vinced him of the error of his ways. 

JAS. NEAL JOHNSON. 


THE LAST BULLETIN. 
Deap ! 
What do you mean when you say he is dead? 
1 sense not the message that you bring, 
Is the robin, carolling in the spring, 
Dead to our hearts if he cease to sing? 





Is the rose, whose prayer of bloom it said, 
Dead, when its fragrant soul is fled? 
The song through the air will endless ring ; 
The scent of the rose to its name will cling. 
Dead ! 

Speak not that word of lost and dread; 
It puts no stop to a life like this. 
The victory over, death is his. 
Say not that he was. Heis! He is! 
The flock by its Shepherd still is led, 
And shall not his hand yet break the bread 
Of the truth by which he now is fed? 
He lives for the race. We shall not miss 
The grace of this latest blessedness. 

ANNIE L. Muzzey. 





Tue knees of a man are an index, to some 
extent, of his character; thatis, if they have 


not been injured. A strong character is 
accompanied with a strong walk. A weak 
character is shown in the weak knees, and 
the shilly-shallying, scraping walk. If one 
should desire the performance of a deed 
which requires nerve and perseverance, he 
would never trust it to a man who drags his 
legs about as if they were made of lead, or 
half asleep. If you want to measure a man’s 
character, and have not the time to scrutin- 
ize and analyze his features, and through 
them the soul, study his nether extremities 
and how he usesthem. You will get from 
his legs in action, and sometimes from his 
legs in repose, the general outline of bis 
being. 
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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
GEORGE COMBE.—Concluded. 


WING to the death of Dr. A. 


Combe and the advanced age of - 


George Combe, with his uncertain health, 
together with other attendant circum- 
stances, it was deemed best to suspend 
the publication of the Edinburgh Phren- 
ological Journal, which closed with the 
October number, 1847, at the end of the 
twentieth volume. But Combe's active 
mind could not keep quiet. He took 
great interest in the condition of 
the Irish, and August 15, 1848, wrote to 
Richard Cobden and Lord Dunfermline 
of ascheme he had suggested to Car- 
michael: 

‘*A division of the House of Commons 
into three parts, embracing in each English, 
Irish and Scotch members; that one section 
should sit two or three months annually in 
Dublin, one in Edinburgh, and one in Lon- 
don, to pass bills affecting exclusively these 
respective countries; that they should meet 
at 10 a. M. and sit till 6 p. m., if necessary, 
but not in the evening; that the whole sec- 
tions should meet as one house in London 
for three months, and discuss al] questions 
and pass all laws affecting the United King- 
dom generally, as taxes, expense of fleets 
and armies, colonies, foreign relations, etc.; 
and that the House of Peers should sit in 
London during the whole time, and receive 
bills from all the sections, and pass, reject, 
or modify them, as they do now. This 
would secure harmony in their legislation. 
The diminution of members would render 
them all more efficient; meetings in the 
morning would give a character of business 
to the House; and their localization in the 
countries for which they were to legislate 
would render them more earnest and alive 
to the interests of the people and subject 
them more to the influence of public opin- 
ion. It would tend, also, by bringing them 
more directly into contact with men of the 
middle classes, to break that exclusive aris- 
tocratic spirit which prevails in Parliament, 
and produces a wonderful want of sym- 
pathy between the House of Commons and 
the nation.” 


While in Dublin he was introduced to 


Lord aiad Lady Clarendon and Lord and 
Lady John Russell, and others of note, 
and by request of Lady Russell exam- 
ined the heads of their daughter and son. 
At that time he prophesied that Lord 
Clarendon would be the future Prime 
Minister of England. During 1848 
Combe was enrolled on the Commission 
of Peace—a minor incident of his life. 
While writing the biography of his 
brother Andrew, wishing to show the 
effect on the lives and health of the 
family of their surroundings and circum- 
stances where they dwelt, in Living- 
ston’s Yards, Mr. Combe met with objec- 
tions from some of their relatives, who 
thought the revelations unnecessary, but 
he regarded them as the key toa true 
understanding of his brother's character, 
and a cause of the devotion of his 
thoughts to the conditions for health. 


He submitted proofs of the early part of 
the work to Cobden—and others—from 


whom he received thissuggestion. ‘‘In 
my judgment the most interesting 
part of biography is that of autobiog- 
raphy ; and next to that is the plan of 
allowing the subject to speak for himself 
through letters or conversations.” 

Combe desired to live to write three 
works, after completing the biography 
of his brother—a work on Natural and 
Revealed Religion; the Philosophy of Art, 
Painting and Sculpture, and his own life. 
He completed the two first named and be- 
gan thethird. In December, 1849, he took 
a severe cold, which produced an irrita- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the 
lungs, and from this date was subject to 
similar attacks which required much care 
to avert fatal effects. With this care, how- 
ever, he managed to perform considerable 
mental as well as physical labor, speak- 
ing in public and writing articles on his 
favorite reformatory topics, the educa- 
tion of the rising generation being the 
last which took him to the platform, at 
Edinburgh, on January 21; Glasgow, 
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April 18; Aberdeen, April 25; Paisley, 


September 29, and Edinburgh, again,: 


November 25, 1851. What he pleaded 
for was that only secular educa- 
tion should be taught in schools, leaving 
lessons in religious tenets for the parents 
and the clergy. Combe was but one of 
several speakers at these gatherings 
under the Association for National Pub- 
lice School Education in England and 
Wales, advocating free schools. 
Arrangements were made for a great 
demonstration to take place in the Man- 
chester Corn Exchange, December 1, 
1851, and here he made what was prac- 
tically his last public speech. The pro- 
ceedings lasted from seven o’clock until] 
midnight. The next day he was obliged 
to keep his bed, because of exhaustion 
and a severe cold, and the excitement of 
the occasion. His illnesses were becom- 
ing more frequent and prostrating, and 
their effects more enduring, but his 


interest for free schools was strong, and 
when unable to attend public meetings 
and speak, his pen was active or else he 
dictated for other pens to record his 
thoughts. 


‘“‘The soundness and value of Combe’s 
educational views, and of his judgment as to 
the kind of education adapted to children 
of different temperaments, found large 
appreciation even among those who dissented 
from the phrenological principles on which 
he founded his counsel. Among others who 
consulted him regarding the education of 
their children were the Duchess of Suther- 
land, the Cobdens, Lady John Russell, and 
Lady Romilly. He also had several inter- 
views with Prince Albert and Baron Stock- 
mar; and in 1850 had an opportunity,at Buck- 
ingham Palace, of explaining to the Queen 
his theories of education, based on the phys- 
iological development of the royal children. 
Her Majesty was less inclined toward his 
theories than the Prince and Baron, but his 
observations and the various reports which 
he prepared by Her Majesty’s command 
were treated with consideration. He had 
consultations with the tutors of the Princes, 
and he was most anxious to induce them to 
study physiology, in order that they might 


be qualified to carry out the system of edu- 
cation which he was convinced would be 
most advantageous to their Royal High- 
nesses. Dr. Ernst Becker, a young German 
and a friend of Liebig, who was appointed 
German secretary to Prince Albert, and to 
take charge of the Prince of Wales in his 
hours of recreation, spent three months in 
Edinburgh in the winter of 1850-51, and 
studied Phrenology under Mr. Combe. The 
esteem with which Priuce Albert regarded 
Combe was evinced in the following auto- 
graph letter, and in the gifts which accom- 
panied it: 

‘** My Dear Mr. Compe: You bave been 
several t:mes so good as to give me a por- 
trait of the pirenological conformation of our 
children; 1 take the liberty to-day of send- 
ing you Winterhalter’s view of their physi- 
ognomies. May you, in looking on them 
sometimes, remember that their parents are 
very sensible of the kind interest you have 
taken in their welfare. 

‘**T likewise send you an illustrated cat- 
alogue of the Exhibition, knowing that you 
have taken a lively interest in that child of 
mine also. We have attempted to give the 
work as much as possible a scientific char- 
acter; the shortness of time allowed for the 
completion has, however, been a great 
drawback. 

‘** You will be pleased to hear that the 
importance of Science to all industries and 
commercial pursuits is beginning to make 
itself strongly and generally felt, and may 
be soon publicly recognized by the establish- 
ment of institutions for its connections with 
those pursuits. Hoping that you are quite 
well, believe me always, 

‘** «Yours truly, 
‘* ALBERT. 
‘¢* Windsor Castle, October 29, 1851.’” 


In 1852, May 18, the Combes went to 
London and visited Sir James Clark, 
dined with Lord Ashburton, where they 
met Lords Lansdowne and Granville, 
Thomas Carlyle and wife, and others, 
whom he describes in hisdiary. From 
London they traveled leisurely in the 
south of England, by advice of his medi- 
cal advisers, making occasional trips to 
London, in order that they might notice 
the rapidity with which his diseased left 
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lung was being absorbed. In September 
they reported that the whole of the right 
and the greater part of the left were 
sound, and life might go on for years 
with only a gradual diminution of 
strength. 

They reached home September 22, 
where he worked at his book and 
entertained occasional guests, among 
whom was Miss Evans—George Eliot— 
who spent two weeks with them. She 
was at this time assistant editor of the 
Westminster Review. 

In May, 1853, he finished his ‘‘In- 
quiry into Natural Religion, its Founda- 
tion, Nature and Applications,” and 
printed 100 copies, of which about one- 
half were sent in sealed wrappers, accom- 
panied by a confidential letter, tospecial 
friends, for their scrutiny and criticisms 
or advice for emendations. (The result 
of these communications ?was that in 
1857 be published the book with addi- 
tional matter, and the original text re- 
modeled, and in great part re-written, 
under the title of ‘* The Relation between 
Science and Religion.”’) 

In the summer of 1853 the Combes 
spent a month in London, and July 10 
sailed for the Continent, where they 
enjoyed two months revisiting places in 
Germany and Switzerland, and returned 
witb improved health, bodily, but with 
a less active mind. In April, 1854, was 
published in the Westminster Review 
an article on prison discipline. This 
article, with additions, was issued in 
pamphlet form in May, under the title of 
‘The Principles of Criminal Legislation 
and the Practice of Prison Discipline In- 
vestigated.”” This pamphlet was appre- 
ciated by the best judges. 

The winter of 1853-1854 found Combe 
confined to the house with asevere cold, 
but with an active pen. July and 
August were spent on the Continent, 
where, in the neighborhood of Lucerne, 
their carriage was overturned, but Mr. 
Combe was fortunate enough to be able 
to resume his travels on the second day 
after the occurrence of the accident. 


An extract from his daily record 
dated Zurich, August 8th, says: 


‘In comparison with what I was and 
could do thirty years ago, I am more than 
half dead. My head is bald, my teeth are 
mostly gone, Iam a good deal deaf, my 
sight is available for reading only by the aid 
of spectacles, my digestive and breathing 
powers are diminished by one-half; on many 
days I desire only to sit and look outwardly 
or talk lightly. I can read very little with- 
out falling asleep, write but little at a time 
without being fatigued. walk only about 
two miles ina day, and sleep enormously. 
All this is partial death,” etc. 


And yet his interest in all public 
topics continued, and in May, 1855, he 
completed his work on Phrendlogy 
applied to Painting and Sculpture, which 
was published June 1. It contamed 158 
pages. He traveled on the Continent 
again, visited the Paris Exhibition, wrote 
for the Scotsman a series of his most 
vivid sketches of the highways and 
by ways of France, Switzerland and Ger- 
many, and returned to Edinburgh in 
the Autumn, ‘‘feeble, but otherwise 
well.” His series of articles on the 
**Currency Question” were completed in 
February, 1856, and reached the seventh 
edition within afew months. 

Mr. M. B. Simpson, for many years 
City editor of the London Times, with 
whom he became acquainted in Phila- 
pox, we in 1838, when Mr. 8S. was there 
on business for the Bank of England— 
spoke highly of the pamphlet. Mr. 
Combe’s experience while writer for the 
Signet had qualified him for the effort 
on this subject. 

He was attacked with a severe illness 
in December, 1855, from which he par- 
tially recovered. But January 31, 1856, 
was prostrated with pain so that from 
the Ist to the 3d of February he was 
thought to be dying. On the 8th he 
underwent a severe operation (without 
chloroform, as the state of heart and 
lungs would not allow its use). There 
were moments when his heart ceased to 
beat and the end seemed to have come, 
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when he had passed through all the con- 
scious stages of dying; but his recovery 
was so rapid as to surprise himself and 
others; and in March he was able to 
write long letters, and also to receive 
friends and discuss various questions 
with them. On April 30 he attended a 
lecture of Kossuth’s, who breakfasted 
with him a few weeks later. 

In June, July and August, 1856, Mr. 
and Mrs. Combe went, as usual, to the 
continent after a month spent in 
London. He found the journeys too 
fatiguing in France and Germany, and 
was glad they were not to be repeated. 
With pathetic resignation he was taking 
his last look at the scenes which had af- 
forded him so much interest in former 
years. About the middle of August he 
returned to England, and after spending 
a few days at Moor Park, Farnham, a 
water-cure establishment, under the care 
of bis friend, Dr. Edward W. Lane, he 
recovered from the fatigue of his 


journeys, and returned to Edinburgh 
September 17, where, among other 
distinguished visitors he received, was 
Miss Florence Nightingale, who gave 
him a description of the sanitary defi- 


ciences at Scutari and the Crimea. He 
also kept up an extensive correspond- 
ence. A Mr. Breed, formerly a mer- 
chant in Liverpool, often expressed his 
obligations to Combe for the help de- 
rived from his works. He now sent 
£50 for the distribution of cheap copies 
of the ‘* Constitution of Man,” and £50 
as a contribution toward the expenses of 
.a cheap edition of the new work on 
‘*Science and Religion.” He died in 
1857 and left Combe a legacy of £2,000, 
one-half to promote the circulation of 
his works, and the other half as a mark 
of persoval esteem and admiration. 

In September, 1857, Combe wrote his 
essay ‘‘On Teaching Physiology and its 
Applications in Common Schools.” In 
October, November and December, 
articles for the Scotsman on ‘The 
Crisis in Banking.” In January, 1858, 
che began his autobiography. In Feb- 


ruary the Scotsman contained his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Richard William 
Young on ‘‘ Our Rule in India.” 

His last contributions to the press were 
a leader on the past and present condi- 
tion of farming, and asketch of the prog- 
ress of the Irish National schools, in 
the Scotsman for May, and *‘ Why isa 
Free Government Preferable to a Des- 
potism or an Oligarchy,” written for the 
Manchester Hxuminer on June 5. 

His excursions in the summer of 1857 
were few, being a month at Moor Park, 
and a fortnight at Charlton, a week at 
Manchester, in visiting the Art Treas- 
urer's Exhibition, and a visit to Belfast. 
The following winter, 1857-58, was 
passed with comparative freedom from 
illness, and he paid a few visits and re- 
ceived a few friends on whom he con- 
ferred hospitalities. Among them was 
Charles Sumner, of Washington, and 
Dr. J. G. Holland. In May he took 
Dr. Struthers and Robert Cox to the 
Phrenological Museum and there gave 
them instruction forthe post-mortem 
examination of his brain in regard to the 
comparison with his brother Andrew’s 
brain where they differed mentally, and 
said, ‘‘I havein this paid my last tribute 
to truth.” June, 1858, was spent mostly 
in London, where he received many 
visitors. John Bright, Richard Cobden, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Robert Tuit, 
H. T. Buckle, author of ‘‘ History of 
Civilization,” Sir James Clark and 
others. Of Sir James he said: ‘‘I draw 
more completely to him than to any 
other man alive. Weare of the same 
age ; both born in 1788.” 

July 8, he lunched with the Prince of 
Wales and enjoyed the visit much. 
July 10 the Combes arrived at Moor 
Park, where they were to remain a 
month. The 25th was Mrs. Combe’s 
65th birthday, and they walked in the 
glade and he found shelter from the 
wind under high ferns and sat on the 
ground. 

From the 26th he felt low and sleepy 
to the end of the month; but on the 2d 
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of August he visited a school, and on 
the 3d drove through the grounds of 
Waverley Abbey. On the 4th he had 
much conversation with visitors and, 
during the night felt uneasiness in the 
chest, and in the morning had a violent 
cough. He went to bed apparently well 
on the evening of the 7th, but on the 
morning of the 8th was prostrate, pulse 
84, and the stomach rejecting all food. 
In his diary of the 10th he wrote : “ Pulse 
all night and day 80; nausea continues ; 
no appetite ; to-day I have been hot and 
thirsty and drank cold water. Not un- 
easy till to-day, when I have slight rest- 
lessness, and the power of sleep is di- 
minishing. Expectoration three times 
the normal quantity. No pain in any 
vital organ; only heat and fuss in the 
head.” 

This was his last entry in his diary 
with his own hand, but he dictated to 
Mrs. Combe to write for him the 11th 
12th and 13th. She wrote: 

*“ Ata quarter past seven of the 14th he 
said: ‘ From my present sensations I should 
say I was dying—and am glad of it. Be- 
fore Dr. Cox left he had two hours of most 
distressing struggle for breath, the respira- 
tion becoming more labored every minute. 
Dr. Lane raised him to drink, and, while he 
was in that position, he opened his eyes 
widely, looked upward, as if in adoration 
and with longing for half a minute, then 
sank back, closed his eyes, grew marble 
white, the respiration became gradually 
slower, and in eight or nine minutes ceased, 
after two contractions of the jaws. Dr. 
Lane said, ‘It is over.’ In a few minutes the 
countenance took on a peaceful, happy ex- 
pression, the wrinkles vanished, the blood 
returned to the surface. 

‘* At 3p. M. Abramand Robert Cox came. 
They bad no idea of the rapid change. We 
arranged plans. Dr. Cox went to London 
to try to get some one to take a cast, 
Robert to Farnham to make other arrange- 
ments. The funeral to be on Friday. All 
his wishes and directions will be fully 
carried out. The malady has been an attack 
of pleuro-pneumonia.” 


He was buried in Dean Cemetery, 


Edinburgh. A simple head-stone with 
a medallion portrait of Combe marks the 
grave, and a granite tablet bears this 
inscription : 
IN MEMORY OF 
GEORGE COMBE, 

Author of ‘‘The Constitution of Man.” 
Born, 2ist October, 1788. Died, 14th 
August, 1858 ; 

And of 
CECILIA SIDDONS, 

His Wife. 

Born, 25th July, 1794. Died, 19th Feb- 
ruary, 1868. 


It is a source of regret to the present 
writer that many things of very great in- 
terest could not find room in this sketch 
of Mr. Combe’s biography, and which 
possess an intrinsic value for studentsand 
readers aside from their connection with 
him. Meager as it seems to the writer, 
she submits it for their perusal and as- 
sures them that they can not enjoy the 
reading hereof as highly as she has en- 
joyed the writing of it. 

OHARLOTTE FOWLER. WELLS. 


a 


UNDIRECTED. 


WE work without a purpose, 
We pray without a God, 

And then we curse the pathway 
Our untrained feet have trod. 


We love, and loving blindly 
Our love is lost in sin; 

We woo, and woo so fondly, 
Our wooings never win. 


The tears that start unbidden, 

Flow back from whence they came; 
We love, we pray, we murmur, 

And yet go on the same, 


’Tis work without a purpose, 
And toil without an aim, 
That makes the poor man poorer 
And brings great thoughts to shame. 
L. B. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. ] 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


SHAPES OF HEADS.—No. 2. 

N the October number the subject was 
illustrated by two outlined heads, 
showing the side view, and also showing 
that the size and form of heads should 
be studied from the center of the brain 
where it unites with the spinal cord; and 
that center is sought and found by draw- 
ing a line through the head from the 
opening of one ear to that of the other; 
and radial lines drawn from that center 
to any part of the surface of the head; 
forward, upward, backward, or sidewise, 
become the true measure of the size of 
the head in different.sections, and there- 
fore of the size of the organs in those 
sections. If the head be as smooth as a 
billiard ball, it suits the phrenologist 
better than to have some parts much 
larger and others much less; he does not 
look for hills and hollows and what are 
called bumps, though somehow the pub- 
lic insists upon it that the phrenologist 
judges of the head by bumps; it has not 


been so taught by those who understand 
it, from the beginning till now. 

By caliper measurement some heads 
are an inch and a half wider than others 
through the region of the ears, or higher 
up, which heads measure the same in 
length from front to rear. Theside views 
we gave last month do not show the 
width of the heads, only the profile or 
outline of the heads. The anterior sec- 
tion of one is much longer or larger, 
and the superior or upper section is 
much the larger in the solid-line head; 
while in the dotted-line picture the back- 
head is much larger than that of the 
other figure. 

Some heads are strong in the side 
development, while others in the same 
region are narrow, and therefore weak; 
some heads, as we have said, being an 
inch and a half wider than others, which 
are of the same length, fore and aft. 
These wide heads are frequently very 


BROAD HEAD. NARROW HEAD, 


short from front to rear, and, therefore, 
are nearly round, and a hat of ordinary 
shape when pulled on their heads, will 
buckle the rim out of shape by the great 
side pressure. In walking the streets, 
the common observer will instantly see 
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the great difference in the form of the 
narrow and broad head. 

Persons having the broad side-head 
are apt to be severe and cruel in their 
dispositions; they are aggressive; they 
arestrong in appetite; they are strong 
in the desire for property; they are secre- 
tive, crafty, and sly, and often very 
cautious. The organs in this region of 
the head are called the selfish propen- 
sities, the faculties representing and 
manifesting qualities that minister to 
selfhood and crave gratification. The 
better head in the last month's illustra- 
tion shows a predominance of the intel- 
iectual and moral regions; these superior 
developments lift a man above that which 
is merely selfish and sordid, and givea 
tendency for the public good; and the 
difference between the round head, full 
on the sides and lacking in upward and 
forward development, is about as broad 
as difference can be made to appear; yet 
‘the size of the hat or the number of 
inches which would measure the circum- 
ference of the head might be the same 
even as it wasin last month’s illustration 
and in the round head which we are 
now describing, and thecharacter would 
be as distinct as that of any three men 
who would ever be found together. 


70: 
TEACHERS AND TEACHING, 


T is not the whole of education to 
inform and guide the intellect. 
Teachers are very apt to start with the 
thought that they are expected to de- 
velop the understanding, to store the 
memory of the pupil with facts, and to 
train him to think. This of course is 
the ostensible sphere of the teacher, and 
if children had intellect only, or accord- 
ing to old mental philosophy, PERCEP- 
TION, MEMORY and JUDGMENT, education 
would be a comparatively simple task ; 
but when it is considered that the pupil 
has propensities and passions, affections, 
aspirations, sentiments, imagination and 
moral qualities, as well as intellect, to 
be dealt with, the problem of education 


becomes complicated. We often hear 
the statement from those who are guided 
in their ideas of mind by the old-school 
mental philosophy, that there is an edu- 
cation of the heart as well as of the 
intellect. By this we suppose they mean 
the same that we do when we say the 
sentiments, affections and propensities 
need be educated as well as the intellect. 

TWO MODES OF EMOTIONAL ACTIVITY. 

There are two ways of training and 
educating the emotional nature. One 
may be called the normal and the other 
the abnormal. We learn bad habits; 
we acquire good ones. The imagina- 
tion, for instance, may be diverted from 
its legitimate action, and led into the 
realm of wild and romantic fantasy 
until the mind loses its just balance. 
The faculties which give energy, cour- 
age, industry and force, are frequently 
perverted by training so as to act in the 
form of low and quarrelsome disposi- 
tions. Prudence, arising from Cautious- 
ness, may be diverted to fear and timid- 
ity; ambition, arising from Approbative- 
ness, may be perverted to vanity; and 
pride, which originates in Self-Esteem, 
and which gives a just self estimation 
and dignity of character, may be so 
warped as to exhibit austerity, haughti- 
ness and egotism. Alimentiveness, or 
the faculty which lies at the foundation 
of appetite, instead of being guided and 
regulated in its action towards objects 
legitimate and proper, in the use of 
nutritious and wholesome articles, may 
be so trained as to crave noxious drinks, 
stimulants and narcotics, and what is 
true of the propensities here named, is 
true of every mental power ; especially 
is this true of everything but the in- 
tellect. 

The old style of mental philosophy is 
more nearly correct in respect to the 
intellectual faculties than in respect to 
the affective faculties or feelings, out of 
which character proceeds. One writer, 
teaches us that man has conscience, and 
another that he is induced by the love 
of praise to do that which is approved 
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as just and proper by the community. 
Some believe that man has by nature a 
spirit of devotion. Others teach that 
man reverences according as he is in- 
structed to reverence, and that his reli- 
gious training is the mother of his re- 
ligious sentiments, and so of nearly all 
the emotional elements of the mind. 

RIGHT VIEWS OF MIND NECESSARY. - 

Until the true philosophy of the mind 
can be understood and applied, there 
will be no system of instruction which 
shall be fully adapted to the wants of 
the human race. In imitation of the 
lessons which nature teaches, let us 
study to know what are the elements of 
the mind, and then we can impress the 
young learner in regard to obedience to 
the laws of his body, his disposition and 
his intellect. Everyschool should teach 
physiology. By this we do not mean a 
long list of hard technicalities, but the 
subject of right living and right feeding 
should be so simplified that children ten 
years of age can understand it as well 
as they can a game of marbles or check- 
ers. It certainly would not be difficult 
to inform an intelligent child that while 
it would be his duty and privilege to 
nourish the body, the entire system may 
be debased by the over-indulgence of 
appetite. If teachers would learn, in 
their own experience, how to nourish 
the body so as to insure health, and the 
highest order of physical and mental 
development, it would not be a difficult 
task for them to train the young in such 
a way that appetite will be kept in its 
normal channel. As perfect health is 
the first condition of human happiness, 
if this can be attained, one-half the task 
of training normal propensities is accom- 
plished. A fever of the brain or of the 
body causes a fevered state of all the 
mental functions, and especially of the 
lower feelings. 

So long as the teacher supposes that 
the whole mind is engaged in each of 
the emotional feelings, he will not be 
likely to impart to those under his 
charge any higher or clearer views, and 


it will be quite natural for one of his 
pupils, when indulging the feeling of 
anger, and when under its domination, 
to suppose that he is really outraged, and 
grossly and maliciously wronged. He 
feels that he is doing the right thing to 
chastise the object of his displeasure. 
When, however, he shall -be instructed 
sufficiently in the philosophy of the 
mind to know that he is under the in- 
fluence of perhaps a single faculty— 
Combativeness—his inclination to sub- 
mit to its sway will be modified; but so 
long as he believes that his whole mental 
nature is invaded, that he is suffering 
indignity and insult, and that every 
power of his mind should be engaged to 
repel it, he will of course lose his self- 
control, and be impelled, as by a moral 
necessity, to act, for the time being, the 
part of a maniac. It is not difficult to 
teach an intelligent boy or girl ten 
years old that this feeling is but the 
perversion of a single faculty or pro- 
pensity, and that an effort should be made 
through other faculties to repress it. 
LIKE EXCITES LIKE. 

There is one law of mental action 
which needs but to be stated to be under- 
stood and accepted, namely, that the 
excitement and exercise of a given 
faculty on the part of the teacher or 
parent tends directly to excite the cor- 
responding faculty in the child or pupil; 
yet nothing is more common than for a 
boy who is gritty and fractious in his 
temper, to be treated with severity and 
annoyed with provoking threats by the 
teacher. There seems to be an erroneous 
general idea that we must meet might 
with might, severity with severity, 
quarrelsomeness with a corresponding 
state of mind; and most teachers, when 
they come into the presence of a boy of 
rough temper, feel that they must put 
on a stiff face, and a firm voice, and a 
rigid form of statement, just as they 
would hold a headstrong horse with a 
stiff bit. IfCombativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness are the leading qualities of a 
child’s mind, it is the true philosophy 
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not to awaken these feelings, but to talk 
to something else. The boy may have 
the sentiments of honor, justice, kind- 
ness, affection, any one of which quali- 
ties may be easily awakened bya kindly 
address, and his Combativeness will 
subside. We have seen a party of angry 
men ready to commit violence in the 
destruction of property, and possibly in 
the shedding of blood, who were quieted 
by some wise and well-balanced person. 
The men would have resisted bludgeons 
and blunderbusses bravely, but when a 


benevolent man with a calm face calls 
them ‘‘friends” or ‘‘ gentlemen,” and 
asks permission, as a friend, to com- 
municate to them some thoughts that 
might seem true to them, they listen, 
and in five minutes are ready to defend 
and protect with their lives that which 
they had just been plotting to overcome 
.and destroy.* 


* “How to Teach ; or, Phrenology in the School- 
room and the Family,” by Nelson Sizer, pp. 331. 
Fowler & Wells Co., publishers. $1.50. 





EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND NINETY’S SUPPER. 


N the evening of the 9th of October 
the students of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, members of the 
Board of Trustees, several of the gradu- 
ates and invited guests, numbering in 
all about sixty, sat down to a well-ap- 
pointed table. Prof. Nelson Sizer, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, acted as master of 
eeremonies. 

Dr. H. A. Buttolph, of Short Hills, 
N. J., and Mr. L. A. Roberts, of the 
trustees, wrote of their regret in not be_ 
ing able to be present. Mr. E. W. Austin, 
at one time lecturer, sent his ‘‘best wishes 
for the success and fame of the Class in 
the promulgation of a science that lies 
at the foundation of human elevation 
and culture.” 

Mr. Howell B. Parker, of Georgia, 
wrote in enthusiastic terms of the 
Institute's work. Dr. A. H. Laid- 
law, compelled to decline on account of 
infirm health, wrote of his cordial sym- 
pathy, as did also Dr. R. Shultz, and 
Prof. 8. S. Packard, previous engage 
ments making it impossible for them to 
be present. 

After the excellent service of eatables 
had been made, and the company were 
discussing the fruity accompaniments of 
the dessert, the President rapped for 
order, and during the silence that fol- 
lowed the Rev. Samuel K. Heebner 
offered an appropriate invocation, after 
which President Sizer said : 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
was incorporated in 1865. In the month 
of January, 1866, the first class under 
this charter was taught in New York. 
That class consisted of six members. The 
second class, that of 1867, had fourteen 
students, several of whom were con- 
nected with professional work in other 
departments, such as teaching and liter- 
ature. One ofthe students of that second 
class has become widely known as a suc- 
cessful lecturer on Phrenology in the 
western country, and has made in his 

rofession a handsome fortune. The 

nstitute graduated in its first 25 years 
487 students, an average of 19} per year. 

In looking over the history of Yale 
College from its commencement in 1701 
up to 1874, a term of 173 years, we find 
that during its first twenty-four years it 

raduated 141 students, or an average of 

ess than 6 per year, and we, during our 
twenty-five years, have graduated 487 
students, or over 19 a year. If our Insti- 
tute could have the fostering assistance 
of the general public, and rich endow- 
ments to enlarge its field of culturein any 
measure approximating to that which 
has fostered Yale College, our Institute 
might become as prosperous and quite as 
prolific of good results as Yale. 

When the public come to consider that 
man is the greatest factor inthe created 
universe, that a knowledge of mind and 
character, and the culture of the human 
race in aj] that belongs to self-knowledge 
and self improvement must be the first 
and highest line of human inquiry, 
schools that are established for the pro- 
mulgation of such knowledge will then 
be endowed and sustained; will be fos- 
tered and encouraged as liberally, and 
we trust more successfully, than the 
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famed institutions of learning with 
which the world is to-day blessed. 
Four years more and we shall cele- 
brate the centennial of Dr. Gall’s first 
public lectures on Phrenology. In 


August last, the sixty-second anniver-. 


sary of his death occurred; in one 
month from to-morrow we shall cele- 
brate the translation to a brighter sphere 
of Dr. Gall’s first beloved disciple, Dr. 
Spurzheim, whose body Boston laid, as 
the first occupant in Mount Auburn, 
her beautiful city of the dead, in the 
year 1832—fifty-eight years ago. These 
were the founders of Phrenology. The 
best citizens of Paris and of Boston 
respectively gave the strangers and 
benefactors peculiar honors at their 
graves, regarding them as among ‘‘ the 
few, the immortal names that were not 
born to die.” 

We are making history. Monday, the 
6th of October, this Association of the 
Alumni of the American Institute of 
Phrenology was formed. We are the 
constituent members. May our honored 
successors cherish the pleasant work 
and tield we now open to them. 

We trust that our successors shall 
celebrate the Centennial of this Insti- 
tute in this Imperial City—and that its 
Alumni will be numbered by thousands, 
and grace every eminent position in the 
world of letters, law, divinity, science 
and business. The study and culture of 
man, in mind and morals, are the ob- 
jects of our effort, and time and truth 
shall reward it. 


The Secretary then read several letters 
of regret and congratulation, after which 
Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells responded 
to the toast, ‘‘ For the Future.” 


Our president says that he wishes me 
to speak something of the future ; of 
course he must mean a prophecy. I 
prophesy that Phrenology is to be 
known the world over ; that it will be 


taught in all schools; that children will- 


have their heads examined early and be 
putin the rightdirection, and when they 
start right they will not deviate from 
that path. Phrenology is bound to suc- 
ceed, for it is true, and truth must pre- 
vail ; it is one of God’struths. Wemay 
not live to see the bright star that will 
come eventually, but we can see the 
forerunner of the star. You may think 
it is a long time coming, for Phrenology 
was made when the world was made, 
when man and animals were made. 
Even animals understand character. 


Perhaps they precede man a little some- 
times ; they know whom they like and 
whom they dislike. One man in a mill- 
ion can controlany horse, any dog, and 
control most wild animals better than 
other men; sol suppose they have a 
little more of animal nature, that is, the 
human nature that animals have, for if 
they have intellect, so far they are 
human. Mr. Sizer has been telling us 
how long it is since Gall began to 
lecture on the fact that the brain is an 
indication of the mind. Dr. Gall was 
born in 1758, and in 1767, when nine 
years of age, he began to study charac- 
ter, from the face, we might say, for he 
began to study the eyes. As the face 
of the clock is the-indication of what is 
inside, the works of the clock, so is the 
faceof man an indication of what his 
head makes him. Therefore, if he studies 
the face, he thereby studies Phrenology. 
Trees of slow growth last longer than 
those that grow quickly. The oak is an 
example; so perhaps the slow growth 
of Phrenology indicates that it is to last 
as long as man lasts. I congratulate 
the Alumni Association of the American 
Institute of Phrenology that has just 
been organized, and I prophesy for it 
greater attainments and hope it may do 
wonders. There is a great deal for you 
all to do. I wish to express to you m 

thankfulness. I would if I could, but 1 
have not the power to express to you 
how thankful I am for the relief you 
have given me in the stand you have 
taken, the efforts madeand the promise 
given to work for the prosperity of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and 
securing of a building of its own in 
which to do its work and care for its 
valuable cabinet of busts, casts, crania, 
portraits, library and illustrations. I 


‘have felt that I had a load upon my 


shoulders ; you have removed it. I felt 
that when the home for Phrenology was 
obtained I could die easily. Now I feel 
and see the beginning of the end. The 
Alumni have taken from my shoulders 
what I had felt that I must do myself, 
and I thank them for it, and I hope they 
may do more than they expect. 


The next toast was ‘‘The Alumni As- 
sociation,” to which Mr. George Mc- 
Donald, of Albany, said : 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: It gives me great pleasure to 
listen to the sentiments expressed. 
feel my incompetence to address you 
with regard to the work laid out by the 
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Alumni; itis work of the greatest im- 
portance to this Institute and to the 
world at large. We have stated in our 
new constitution that we shall gather 
funds for the purpose of building a 
home for Phrenology. We have here- 
tofore, as phrenologists, been empty- 
handed, so to speak, with regard to a 
depository for all the precious relics of 
Phrenolo Our honored ‘ mother,” 
Mrs. Wells, has had her heart set on that 
subject for many years, and I trust she 
will live tosee the day when the founda- 
tion stone of the universal home of 
Phrenology will be laid. While I was 
sitting here the story of King Robert 
Bruce occurred to me. When Bruce 
had fought and driven the English from 
Scottish soil, he wanted to go to Pales- 
tine, and there build a shrine on Cal- 
vary. But his hands were so full of 
home duty that he never could accom- 
plish it, and when he was old and dy- 
ing he called one of his chiefs to him, 
the young Lord Douglas, and said, 
** Douglas, the desireof my heart in all 
my work has been to go to Palestine 
and build ashrine and there to worship, 
but now Ican not go. When I die, 
take my heart out and put it in a casket 
and carry it and bury it in the shrine 
on Calvary.” Our noble ‘‘ mother in 
Israel” is like Bruce, and we to her are 


like the Douglas. Douglas took the heart 
and placed it in acasket which he sus- 
pended by a chain from his neck, and 
with a few followers started for Pales- 


tine. In passing through Spain he was 
attacked by the Moors and there received 
a@ mortal wound, and as he wasdying on 
his saddle he took off the casket, handed 
it to one of his followers and said : ‘‘On- 
ward, onward, noble heart! Douglas 
will follow thee.” If we fall by the way 
without accomplishing our object, let us 
take the sentiment of Douglas and cry 
**Onward ! onward !” While we are here 
to-night, my friends, Jet us resolve that 
we will not leave a stone unturned until 
we have laid the foundation stone, and 
if it cost a million dollars we shall carry 
it through. We have the material here, 
we have the will here, we have got the 
intellect here, we have got the power to 
influence others to come in, and fill the 
fund that will raise a monument to those 
who have worked for the good of the 
human race. My friends, let us pledge 
ourselves as men and women to accom- 
plish this object. ; 


The President then called on Mr. Matt 
Alderson, late editor of the Avant Cour- 


rier, Bozeman, Dak., to respond to the 
toast, ‘‘Our Graduates.” Mr. Alderson 
said : 

Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN : I feel that it is no small honor to 
Speak for the former students of this in- 
stitution. Professor Sizer has called your 
attention to the fact that they number 
nearly five hundred, and I think that 
there are few institutions that have been 
attended by individuals from parts of 
the world so far distant. I remember, 
when I attended in 1875 that it took me 
about thirty days to get here. I traveled 
about three thousand miles ; and there 
were students from Canada. At other 
sessions, there have been students here 
from the Old World, from Australia, 
and I believe there are some present 
now from the Old World. 

The students of this institution, so far 
as my kuowledge extends, certainly 
stand well before any and every com- 
munity. It has seldom been my privi- 
lege to associate with men who have 
been of better habits. Some of those 
who wed to-night may be a little 
surprised, perhaps, that among so many 
that have graduated at such an institu 
tion, so few have been actively engaged 
in phrenological work. Now, a word or 
two from me, in explanatien of this, 
may not be amiss. Many who have at- 
tended the institution have attended it 
solely for the purpose of acquiring in- 
formation concerning human nature, 
not for the purpose of practicing the sci- 
ence as a profession. Those who have 
entered the field, at least many of them, 
have been, perhaps, too easily discour- 
aged with the obstacles that have beset 
them. Some have been ill prepared for 
the work. Most of the students, too, 
have been persons who have made their 
own way in the world, self-made men, 
as you may say. They have come to 
New York City with little means, the 
means that they have accumulated by 
hard labor, and expended it for know!- 
edge here. Some of them have entered 
the field without experience in lecturing, 
and with little experience in delineating 
character, expecting to make a success 
of it in the start. They went into the 
field, perhaps, with more enthusiasm 
than reserve power, and they drifted 
back to the business in which they had 
been able to make a living, perhaps 
easily, forgetting the fact that that had 
taken them a long time, that they had 
served a long apprenticeship in the occu- 
pations where they made their money 
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before they were able to do well therein. 
If they had worked as long at Phre- 
nology they would have made a success 
of it. Henry Ward Beecher once re- 
marked ‘‘that no man ever knows how 
to do a thing urtil he has forgotten how 
he ever learned.” In other words, it 
becomes automatic to him. He does his 
work without stopping to think how he 
does it, and it takes a man years, per- 
haps, before he is able to read character 
as easily as he will do some otber things. 
There is another reason, perhaps, why 
the practice of eemeen | as a pro- 
fession has not encouraged many, and 
especially so in the last few years. The 
lecture field is overdone. Many profes 
sional men have seen in ita chance to 
increase their remunerations, and have 
stepped into it, until there has been too 
many init. And then again, the news- 
paper of to-day is a different thing from 
what it was forty vears ago. The weekly 
newspaper was the one that was most 
extensively read. To-day nearly every 
man reads a daily paper, aud goes to it 
for the news and such information as he 
may need. 


Then the multiplicity of 
books, 


cheaply and easily obtained, 


stands in the way of the necessity for 
public instruction from the rostrum. 
But there is, perhaps, another reason 
why some of the most capable men have 
not followed the profession of Phre- 


nology in the field. for a lifetime. The 
majority of men that are the best men 
in the community get married before 
they pass the meridian of life, and after 
a man is married, and especially after 
there are children in the family, he does 
not take so kindly to an itinerant life, 
and prefers to settle down somewhere; 
but notwithstanding the fact that there 
are not a great many practicing phre- 
nologists in the field, I think that it 
would be the unanimous voice of all 
persons who have attended the American 
Institute of Phrenology that the infor- 
mation they obtained there has been in- 
valuable to them ever since. They find 
use for a knowledge of human nature 
in every walk of life, and whether they 
use it as a profession or not, they make 
use of it in the editor’s chair, on the 
bench, in business offices, at home, 
everywhere. I am pleased to meet so 
many representative people at a gather- 
ing of this kind. I certainly think itis a 
creditable gathering, and all here should 
go out satisfied that Phrenology is mak- 
ing rapid advance in the opinion of the 
world, and is being now generally ac- 
cepted. 


The succeeding tuast was ‘* The Trus- 
tees,”’ and Dr. Drayton, Secretary of the 
Board was invited to speak on their be- 
half, which he did as follows: 


My Frienps: You will recognize one 
thing, that our worthy president is a 
capital marksman; when he sees a head, 
he generally hits it; somewhat unlike 
the dude that I heard of. who attempted 
to commit suicide and failed. Somebody 
asked a friend of his why he had failed, 
and he said, ‘‘Oh ! Charley was not ac- 
customed to firing at small targets.” 

Now, as one of the trustees, I am ex- 
pected to be able tosay a word in re- 
sponse to the toast just propounded. 
There are tive of us; two are absent to- 
night; the president of the board sits on 
my immediate right. The vice-president of 
the board sits also on mv right, next the 
president. Dr. H. A. Buttolph is also 
a trustee, a gentleman of wide experi- 
ence, a specialist in medicine for the in- 
sane, unable to be here to-night, but 
alwaysexpressing himself as most warm- 
ly in co operation with us. Mr. L. A. 
Roberts, from whom we have heard by 
letter, is the other trustee 

From the very beginning, so far as I 
know, this board has been actuated by 
but one purpose, and that is to make the 
Institute of Phrenology a working, ed- 
ucational, useful organization. I re- 
member ir the early days of my connec- 
tion with the Institute that the classes 
that assembled were not remarkable for 
numbers, nor were the lectures re- 
markable for numbers, and yet the 
student fee of one hundred dollars 
a course was deemed by no means 
excessive. Those who came paid 
the money freely, and went away 
perfectly satisfied with what they re- 
ceived for it. I believe that a score or 
so of lectures were delivered at the first, 
and the number was gradually increased. 
There were but a brace of lecturers at 
first (if 1am wrong,the gentleman on my 
right is warranted to interfere), and those 
lectures were mainly delivered by Mr. 
Samuel R. Wells, then a trustee, and 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. 

The trustees have not been backward 
in making use of their opportunities and 
the cash that fell into their treasury, 
and therefore no large fund has been 
accumulated. Perhapsthe trustees have 
been unwise in the management; per 
haps they should have economized more, 
and should not have extended this 
course into its one hundred and twenty- 
five or more lectures, or added year by 
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ear additional instructors, and so 
roadened the curriculum. Students 
would not have been any the wiser for 
it, and they could have come and re- 
ceived what was giventhem and gone 
away satisfied. Who ever heard from 
an old student, say of twenty years ago, 
without an expression of the highest es- 
teem for the Institute, and for the good 
that it isdoing? I have read you to- 
night a letter from one of the older stu- 
dents. With his growth in years, he 
has grown in appreciation of the courses 
he pursued here and of the Institute’s 
capacity for good. So the trustees—and 
I speak without thought of personal 
credit in the matter—have always worked 
for the growth and benefit of the stu- 
dents, not for the Institute merely. Of 
course they have had their expectations; 
they have thought a great deal all these 
years, as one of them has intimated just 
now, with regard to erecting a perma- 
nent building, the creation of some gran- 
ite block, that would fitly represent 
their aim, but theirs has been the spirit 
of liberality for the student, not of econ- 
omy for the sake of creating a large 
fund. There have been those that have 
proffered financial assistance, yeu must 
know; we have been offered thousands 
of dollars, but somehow or other, the 
money has not come. There are prom- 
ises still in the air, and perhaps they will 
be realized ere long, and with this grow- 
ing potentiality of an Alumni Associa- 
tion at hand, very likely the funds will 
come along for a start of the structure 
so warmly depicted by Mr. McDonald, 
and then the Institute of Phrenology 
will be established on a solid basis, with 
its own lecture halls, and its own mu- 
seum, and other facilities much needed to 
rfect, in grand review, the system of 
instruction. But even now, as I look 
over this large company, it seems that 
we might be strong enough to make a 
start in the direction of our purpose. 
And then those statistics which you 
have heard from the president; they are 
very encouraging. It makes a trustee 
feel that he can go on;that he can spend 
all the money that may be placed in the 
treasury, and more will come. In 
twenty-five years, five hundred students! 
Compare the record of Williams and 
Yale and Princeton, and some other 
eolleg.s that are leading today; look 
over their record of twenty-five years 
from the beginning. We have done well. 
We expect to do better, and with your 
co operation, friends of the Aiumni 
Association, so kindly, so earnestly, so 


zealously promised, I am sure we can 
go on and do grander things. 


“Our Class” was then announced, 
and Mr. Frank Mannion rose to reply : 


I am sorry that an abler person has 
not been selected to speak for the class, 
for I feel unequal to the task, but with 
the inspiration from so many fair women 
and brave men, I may hope to say a 
word or twoin behalf of the class. I may 
say that those before me have outlined 
our work. Our president has told us 
that we are making history. Do we 
realize that? Can we say to our presi- 
dent that we do here realize that we are 
making history in the sense that we 
represent the phrenological world. There 
are many different kinds of worlds now ; 
the world of science, the world of ethics, 
the religious world, and so on—so that 
this school and this place fairly repre- 
sent the phrenological world. The eyes 
of the phrenological world, we may say, 
are upon us as truly as the eyes of 
Europe were on the army of Napoleon 
ninety years ago. Great things are ex- 
pected of us ; a great charge is placed on 
our hands as a part of the Alumni. Itis 
the erection of the building that is to be 
the memorial of the work that has been 
done in the past, and a foundation for 
the great work before us in the future. 
We realize this, Mr. President, and are 
fully impressed with the great impor- 
tance of this work. There are great 
things for Phrenology to tell; there are 
great truths to be spread abroad in this 
world. There are dark continents of 
humanity, as dark as that in which 
Stanley has labored and expiored, and 
it is for us to explore, to civilize those. 
We have dark prejudices to combat with, 
many obstacles to meet. We are here 
to-night, under these bright auspices, 
happy and free, enjoying the pleasures 
of this splendid society and of these 
efficient teachers who have so faithfully 
labored for our advancement; but we 
go forth to-morrow to fight great battles, 
to fight and to conquer. ‘ 

At Thermopylz, when Leonidas with 
his three hundred was urged by the 
conquering horde of Asia to desist and 
surrender, he replied that he would not. 
Urgent again came the demands from 
the king of the Persian host, but again 
he refused. Again he was informed 
that unless he surrendered the Persian 
army would make the sky dark with 
arrows. He responded to this, ‘‘ Spar- 
tans can fight in the dark.” Remember, 
brothers and sisters, that we must fight 
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in the dark sometimes, and let us prove 
to our Alma Mater, prove to the world, 
that we, as the Spartans did, can fight in 
the dark, can meet, resist and overcome 
the armies of ignorance and prejudice 
that oppose us. Wethank you for the 
interest you have manifested in us, and 
we reciprocate the interest in you. 

I thank you in behalf of the class for 
the privileges we have enjoyed. I thank 
you in behalf of the class for the prom- 
ises of earnest interest in the future; 
and we will work to build up this great 
work that is before us, this great institu- 
tion. We have signed our names to 
the constitution that calls on us, as hon- 
orable men and women, and as class- 
mates, to work and labor in that behalf, 
and we are pledged to the support of 
that constitution. We are here to night 
and perhaps will never all meet again, for 
we can never again enjoy the pleasures 
of to-night. Let usgo out as did those 
from the Last Supper of history, to 
preach the gospel of Phrenology to all 
the world. 


‘Our Guests” found in Mr. W.H. 
Vanderbilt, of Brooklyn, an advocate, 


and in speaking of them he said : 


MR. PRESIDENT AND FRIENDS: I am a 
guest here this evening. I have not 
been a student yet, but have been a 
reader of the books for some thirty 
years, and have taken great interest in 
the subject all that time, as my business 
would permit. Some of the things 
I might have said, have been outlined 
by the former speakers, and particularly 
by the speaker for the former students. 
I feel that the whole community is in- 
terested in this work, parents, teachers 
and business men. I believe the world 
is interested, and the world has contrib- 
uted well to the classes of this Institute, 
and I feel that from all quarters, if you 
cast the seed, the growth will be more 
rapid. Bacon has said that reading 
makes a full man. I have been a reader 
of the books, but have hoped, at various 
ne of the session that I could be 
able to come into the class, but the op- 
portunity has not been given me. How- 
ever, I may send one of my children as 
a substitute later, and then I shall be 
just as well pleased. I feel that what- 
ever we can do for those that are about 
us willdo usas much good as if it were 
done for ourselves, for our neighbors. 

I have often said that study in this 
line must be a great benefit to every edi- 
tor or reporter, to every minister of the 


-of a word dropped in season. 


gospel, to every teacher in aschool, and 
certainly to every business man. You 
see that I have great faith in what comes 
of it, and yet do not feel at all expert 
in the knowledge of it. I hope that the 
ambition of the trustees will be fully 
realized, and that they will havea proper 
place for the Institute. I remember 
reading years ago that that was an am- 
bition, and they still keep it in mind: 
yet it is a matter of solid business, and 
they may be disappointed from year to 
year, but finally it will come. I am glad 
to feel that the class express themselves 
as ready to go out and work for the In- 
stitute, and in my reading of addresses 
by former classes, the same sentiments 
seemed to prevail. I feel that the students, 
coming from scattered portions, will 
make that growth assured, and trust 
the present trustees will live to see their 
hopes realized. 


‘* The Ladies” proved a sentiment that 
Prof. Charles E. Cady promptly rose to 
greet, saying : 


MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: Owing to our guileless friend, 
brother Turner, and the ladies, youare to 
suffer a present infliction, but I assure 
you it will be made very short, for two rea- 
sons: one is, the lateness of the hour, and 
the other is, the ability of the speaker, the 
one coming to the rescue of the other 
very nicely. You remember, perhaps, 
the villainous joke of the Turkish pasha, 
that if there is any trouble, there is a 
woman at the bottom of it. I will not 
repeat it, for I might not get out of the 
door soon enough. 

Well, what should be said for the 
ladies. I am a woman’s rights man, 
whatever the word implies. I believe 
in giving even a dog his rights, and I 
believe a woman is worth much more 
than many dogs. I have been a teacher 
a great many years in public and private 
schools; have tried to teach even those 
hieroglyphics that our friend (referring 
to the report) is putting down as I utter 
the words. 

I should like to relate something of 
two incidents that illustrate the value 
A pupil 
of mine, years ago, determined to study 
medicine. She studied it, under great 
difficulties. First her pastor censured 
her, because it was not proper; it was 
not modest for a woman to study medi- 
cine. Then another friend said, ‘‘ Well, 
if you are going to study medicine, you 
can walk on the other side of the street,” 
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and a word which I dropped, she says, 
encouraged her more than anything 
else to goon. She is oneofthesmartest 
women in that line I know. In this 
city there is to-day one of the most 
successful lady stenographers, whom I 
am happy to call one of my pupils, who 
now teaches it, and is employing eight 
or ten others to assist, and she hasa con- 
tract for doing some work that will 
bring her a thousand dollars or more. 
She left my school, went to work for an 
employer, left him three or four times, 
and at last said she had left him for 
good. ‘Of course you have,” I said ; 
“vou have donethat three or four 
times. I believe just exactly what you 
say.” ‘* No, I have left him entirely this 
time, and have come to ask your advice 
about opening an office.” Il advised her 
to open an office, and begin work, and 
she has done it, and won success. 

Now, I remember when it was hardly 
respectable for a woman to do anything 
in the way of self-support unless it was 
school-teaching. Why, the people would 
have looked with holy horror to see 
women in the stores, business women, 
as we see them now. The world has not 
exactly grown out of that idea yet. 

One of my very best friends who 
has two fine daughters, smart as any 
two girls I know, will not let them look 
toward auything like self-support. Those 
two girls willgrow up. In the natural 
course of events, the father will be called 
to his fathers. The mother has nothing 
by which to earn money, and the girls 
will be, it is likely—it would not be po- 
lite to say beggars but they will be de- 
pendants. How many, many, many 
such there are! Phrenology opens a 
good field for one of the best paying 
occupations that a woman can take up. 
Iam delighted to see women studying 
Phrenology. I believe that they may 
make better examinations than men. 
They have the deftness of finger, the 
delicacy of touch which should enable 
them to examine better than most men 
can. If they have intuitions, as women 
are credited with having, that should 
help them in reading character. Now, 
ladies, I am delighted to see you in the 
study of mental science. I am sure there 
is a great field for you there. As a 
teacher and an observer and reader, I 
may say this, that there is a great field 
for women in Phrenology, and I am de- 
lighted to see so many engaged in that 
study. 

I ought to compliment the phreno- 
logical school on what it is doing in this 


line, but that not being my omy I must 
not touch onit. I wiil simply say that 
I hope that the classes, instead of being 
as my class was, five years ago, com- 

of one woman and forty or fifty 
men, the time will come when those con- 
ditions will be reversed. Not that I do 
not want the men there, but I think so 
much of the business, occupation, pro- 
fession for women, that I hope the time 
will come when the women shall out- 
number the men. 


Mr. Albert Turner was called upon, 
and spoke for ‘* The Field,” saying : 


I certainly have a better excuse than 
Mr. Cady, or anybody else who pleaded 
the lateness of the hour, and the fact 
that others before them had said what 
they might have said. 

The field that is before the phrenolo- 
gist is a good subject, perhaps, for me to 
consider. I stand on a high point in 
this matter. I can view it from many 
ways, and think I know as much about 
it as you are likely to have a chance to 
know. There is scarcely a week that 
we do not get letters from somebody 
wanting a lecturer, andevery mail brings 
letters asking for information on our 
subject. The writers wanta list of books, 
or want to know about examinations or 
something else that is kindred. It is not 
always that which will bring us money, 
it is not always business, but the people 
want information, and expect answers 
to their questions. Now, that being the 
case, is it not fair to presume there is a 
good field for you, an open field? 
Whether you go out for business, or 
whether you go out for the purpose of 
doing good, it does not make any differ- 
ence which, you will find openings. 
The greatest thing in the world is love, 
and the greatest opportunity for the ex- 
pression of love is through this subject. 
There is no broader field for it, there is 
no better opportunity for it, no better 
chance for doing good with full com- 
pensation, thanthis. The man that does 
good in any other way expects to be 
paid for it. The phrenologist who gives 
advice for pay, does very much more 
service than is paid for. I have studied 
this ground carefully, and I have taken 
it very strongly, thatthere is no amount 
of money that it is possible for you to 
collect from anybody who may consult 
you that will form a full equivalent for 
your advice. 

Now then, if you wantto make money, 
if you look upon this as a business en- 
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terprise, and you are prepared to do it, 
if you have the qualifications, if you 
have the capital either in brain or bank 
account, and will put yourself in the 
right relation to the public, you can 
make money. Others fave done it, and 
many of them—lI am speaking now, to 
those who are plauning to take up this 
field, to fill it, to do justice to it, to goin 
with aspirit that will not be discouraged. 
Some do not want to work. That is so 
very largely with men who go into a 
professional work; but we must work 
for success; we must not be lazy, 
and if you do work, you can make 
money. This field is wide and broad, and 
growing deeper and broader all the time. 
The more you know, the larger the field 
will seem to you; the more you work, 
the more you may be discouraged by the 
fact that you cannot do it all; and 
wherever you go, you will find wider 
opportunities for doing good, and being 
paid for it. If you are honest, square, 
earnest, the people will pay you. I 
hope that this class will do their level 
best to occupy the field; not to fall back 
and let it go, butdo something. If you 
cannot lecture, examine heads; if you 
cannot examine heads, teach. What- 
ever you do, try to spread the light you 
have. Keep your light burning, and 
spread the good news that you have to 
earry. Take it for granted that you 
know more than anybody else on the 
subject that you come in contact with, 
as you assuredly do, unless it be a fel- 
low phrenologist. Tell what you know, 
and be assured of another thing, that 
you have the backing of the New York 
office. We are always glad to do for 
those who are trying to help this cause 
along. 

I am more than pleased by the spirit 
of the new Alumni Association, and I 
hope soon to see every graduate enrolled 
and that there shall arise among them 
the spirit of cordial union. I am glad 
we have met hereto night. I believe that 
this has proved so happy an affair to all 
here, that it will be but the first of 
the annual class dinners. 


With the remarks of Mr. Turner ter- 
minated an occasion which will be re- 
membered long by the participants as 
one of rare enjoyment. Those who were 
chiefly instrumental in organizing the 
supper are to be congratulated for the 
happy manner in which everything con- 
nected with it was carried out. 


THREE TRAVELERS. 


THREE travelers met in Brander Pass. 
By the bubbling Brander springs, 
They shared their cake and their venison, 
And they talked of many things— 
Of books, of song and foreign lands, 
Of strange and wandering lives, 
And by and by, in softer tones, 
They spoke of their homes and wives. 


“T married the Lady o’ Logan Brae,” 
Said one, with a lofty air ; 

** There is na in a’ the North countree 
A house with a better share 

Of gold and gear, and hill and lock, 
Of houses and farms to rent: 

There’s many a man has envied me 
And I’m mair than weel content. 


“Dream of a woman as bright as day,” 
The second traveller said. 

“ Dream of a form of perfect grace, 
Of a noble face and head, 

Of eyes that are as blue as Heaven, 
Of flowing nut-brown hair, 

That is my wife, and, though not rich, 
Oh ! she is wondrous fair.” 


The third one said: “ 1 have a wife, 
She is neither rich nor fair 

She has not gold, nor gear, nor land, 
Nor a wealth of nut-brown hair ; 

But oh, she loves me! and her love 
Has stood through every test, 

Beauty and gold are good, my friends, 
But we know that love is best. 


They filled their cups in the spring again, 
And they said right heartily : 

** Here’s to the loving, faithful wife, 
Wherever her home may be!” 

And soon they took their different ways, 
One thought in each man’s breast : 
Beauty is good, and gould is good, 

But true love is the best.”’ 


oo—_—_ 


VicarRIous PLEAsURE.—It is related 
that Ira Trippe,a millionaire of Scranton, 
Pa., has a peculiar habit. For many 
years he smoked cigars until his physi- 
cian told him he must stop smoking or 
die. Thereupon Trippe hired a negro to 
smoke all day near him and blow the 
smoke into his face. The negro did this 
for years until he died, and his place 
was taken by a white man. Mr. Trippe 
is in perfect health. His smoker uses 
about twelve fine cigars a day. Trippe 
seems to derive great enjoyment from 
his second-hand method of indulging in 
tobacco. Meanwhile. is he not killing 
his foolish smoking machines ? 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


A FAMILY STRIKE. 


HE following, from the Congre- 

gationalist, hits off neatly cer- 

tain points in our domestic and civil re- 
lations : 

“I'm going to strike, mother,” said 
Tom. 

‘*Strike what?’ asked mother. 

** Why, strike—strike work, you know. 
Strikes are all the fashion now. Ned 
and I have been holding a caucus about 
it, and we have made up our minds to 
try one. Now, mother,” said Tom, impres- 
sively, ‘‘ you’re to remember that if you 
want us to do anything specially for 
you, we’re ready to do it. This strike 
doesn’t apply to anything of that sort.” 

‘**You are very kind, I am sure,” said 
mother. 

**But,” said Ned, “if Bridget wants 
any wood brought, or any kindlings 
cut, she’s got to make special terms. 
And if father wants the garden worked, 
he must make special terms.” 

‘IT understand,” said mother. ‘I 
dare saya strike is a very good thing 
sometimes, and serves a very useful 
purpose in showing how much people 
depend on each other. When does the 
strike begin ?” 

‘*This mornirg. 

“Well, you must notify Bridget of 
what is going on.” 

The boys skipped off to the kitchen 
and informed the maid-of-all-work that 
they had ‘‘ struck,” and then rushed off 
to school full of joy over the new state 
of things. An hour later mother re- 
ceived a note from father stating that he 
had been suddenly called out of town, 
and might not be able to return home 
for two or three days. 

** Ah,” she said, smiling, ‘‘ this will 
help out the strike very well.” 


” 


She had a little talk with Bridget in 
the kitchen, and then went to makea 
few calls among her friends, 

‘*Hurrah !” shouted Tom as he ran 
into the house on his return from school 
at noon. ‘‘I’m hungry as a bear, 
mother.” 

No answer came to his calls. 

‘*What’s to pay?” said Ned, who had 
come in more slowly. ‘‘ Bridget ! Where 
in the world is she ?” 

But silence seemed to reign where the 
clatter of pans and dishes usually made 
music in the ears of hungry boys. 

** Well, well!” exclaimed Tom, as he 
flung open the kitchen door. 

The shades were drawn down, the 
stove cold, the table bare and clean, and 
everything in apple-pie order. 

**Doesn’t look much like dinner,’’ 
said Tom, fretfully. 

And as the noon hour wore away, and 
neither mother, father nor Bridget ap- 
peared, the boys hunted for what they 
could get to eat, and, feeling much 
abused at the cold, comfortless lunch, 
went back to school. 

Mother sat in the window when they 
returned home in the afternoon. 

‘*Mother, here are Phil and Harry 
Graham,” said Tom, ushering two boys 
into the room. Mother gave them a 
cordial greeting, after which Tom took 
them out to see his rabbits, while Ned 
lingered to talk a little. 

‘“*They’re jolly, nice boys, that have 
just moved here,” he exclaimed, ‘* and 
they’re going to stay for tea. But mother, 
where’s Bridget? There wasn’t a soul 
here when we came home at noon,” he 
added, waxing a little indignant at the 
remembrance of the injuries put upon 
them. 
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**O, when I told Bridget you were 
going to strike, she said she thought it 
would be a good time for her to strike, 
too, so she’s gone.” 

‘*H’m,” said Ned, discontentedly, I 
don’t see why women want to strike.” 

He went out to see his friends, and the 
four had.a merry time at play. 

**Seems to me it ought to be supper 
time,” said Tom, as the darkness began 
to closein. ‘‘Comein, boys. The tea 
bell will ring in a minute, I know.” 

But the bell did not ring, and before 
long Tom made his way to the kitchen. 
Darkness and quiet still reigned there. 

‘Dear me! I forgot all about the 
strike,” he said, looking about him in 
great dismay. 

He went to his mother’s room, to find 
that she had again gone out. Greatly 
mortified at the inhospitable state of 
things, Tom and Ned did their best to 
find something fit to set before their 
visitors. But it was easy to see that 
no one had thought of setting a lunch, 
and when the Graham boys at length 
said ‘‘ good-bye,” our strikers felt tha; 
the visit had been a sad failure. They 
groped around for a lamp, and went to 
their room. : 

‘*Is mother on a strike, too, I’d like to 
know ?”’ said Tom, the next morning. 

A heavy scowl settled on his face as, 
going to her room, he saw that she had 
been there during the night, but had 
now gone outagain. No bell had aroused 
them, and they had slept late. No pleas- 
ant warmth and stir in the kitchen gave 
promise of a comfortable breakfast. 
Bread and butter and cold meat seemed 
most unappetizing in the chill of the 
Spring morning. 

“*T say, Ned,” said Tom, with energy, 
‘*don’t let’s allow ourselves to be beaten 
out so. Let’s cook breakfast ourselves, 
and have something comfortable. Let’s 
make anomelet. They aresplendid, and 
nothing at all to make.” 

** How do you do it?” 

“‘T know how. I saw Bridget doing 
it once, and it was just as easy! You 


take the eggs and milk and flour. You 
make the fire while I get the things.” 

‘*T'd like to see if we can’t look out 
for ourselves,” said Tom, his spirits 
rising at the sound of the cheerful 
crackle. 

**T don’t see what makes this flour so 
lumpy,” said Tom, as he stirred it into 
the eggs. ‘‘ But I guess it will all come 
right in the cocking. Now, Ned, bring 
the spider.” 

The two watched eagerly as the omelet 
began to cook. But the lumpy mixture 
failed woefully in taking on the puffy 
appearance always assumed by Bridget’s 
omelets. 

‘* It’s time to turn it,” said Ned. 

‘**It won’t turn,” said Tom, trying his 
best with knife and spoon. ‘It’s all 
stuck to the pan. 
butter in it!” 

‘*Take it off and we'll eat it without 
turning.” 

‘*Bah!” exclaimed Ned, in great dis- 
gust, as he took a liberal mouthful. 

‘It’s all burnt and there’s something 
else the matter with it.” 

‘**T guess I forgot the salt,” said Tom, 
meekly, as he went out of doors to 
relieve himself of his first taste of the 
omelet. 

‘*Look here!” said Ned, when Tom 
came back. ‘‘1’m getting tired of strikes. 
I move we have another caucus and let 
the strike go. I wish mother was here 
so we could tell her.” 

Tom felt like holding out a little 
longer; but when at noon he siood again 
by the kitchen table, he agreed that he 
had had enough of it. 

‘*There’s mother,” said Ned joyfully, 
as he heard an approaching step. 

‘* Where have you been all these days, 
mother ?” asked Ned. 

‘* Why, on the day your strike >egan 
I chanced to call on Mrs. Alton, and 
learned that her little Alice was very ill 
with whooping cough and other troubles. 
Mrs. Alton herself is not well; so she 
thought it very neighborly when I told 
her I would help her take care of Agnes. 


O—I forgot to put 
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As you were on a strike and father 
away, I knew I should not be wanted at 
home.” 

**Not, eh?” grumbled Tom. ‘‘ Well, 
mother, the strike’s over. So I hope 
little Agnes is better.” 

‘** She is.” said mother, ‘‘ but that need 
not interfere with your strike. I want 
you to realize fully how important your 
work is here. I don’t want you todo 
anything but what you think you get 
fair pay for.” 

‘*I[mportant—ho, ho!” laughed Ned. 
‘*Mother, if you’ll get things running 
again just as they used to, I’ll put my 


woik into the business, and never say 
strike again.” 

‘Then you are sure that things go a 
little better when each member of the 
family does his best to co-operate will- 
ingly and cheerfully in the work in 
which all share the benefit ?” 

“*Yes, I’m sure,” said Tom. “If only 
you’ll come back and get Bridget 


back, I'll never grumble about chores 
again.” 

Bridget was there at supper time; the 
kitchen was clean, a good supper cook- 
ing, and everthing running smoothly in 
the old groove. 


SECURING OBEDIENCE FROM THE BABY. 


NE young mother, who had at the 

start decided that it was so very 

cruel and unnecessary to whip a child, 

tells, in an exchange, in an interesting 

manner, how she came to it at last, and 
the result : 

‘*T never punished a child before it 

was two years old,” said a dear old lady 
to me when my first baby lay in my 
arms. 
‘*T don’t intend to punish at all,” I 
replied; for, like most inexperienced 
persons, I had fine theories in regard to 
bringing up children. 

‘*T hope you won’t need to; but ‘in 
Adam’s fall we sinned all,’ you know,” 
she said, with a hearty laugh; thinking, 
no doubt, that a few years would teach 
me many things. 

While my baby was ‘‘in arms,” my 
theories were delightful; but, with 
creeping, trouble began. The things 
that he ought not to touch were the 
only attractive ones, and most fascinat- 
ing of all was the bookcase. Nothing 
delighted him more than to tug away till 
the books tumbled out upon the floor. 
Persuasion and arguments were of no 
avail. ‘‘No, no!” and ‘baby naughty!” 
were greeted with bright smiles of utter 
indifference. I began to fear that the 
child knew he was not doing right, and 
that this knowledge added an element 


of mischievous pleasure. But what was 
to be done? I taxed my ingenuity, but 
I could not keep my child away from 
the books. Must I give up to a baby of 
a few months? I asked myself, ashamed 
that my theories had failed in the crucial 
test. 

Suddenly common sense came to the 
rescue. A dozen times I had carried the 
little thing away from the scene of con- 
flict, only to see him creep back, with 
all speed; at the first opportunity. Then 
deliberately I threw my theories to the 
winds, and gave the dear, chubby little 
hand a smart slap. Such a look of sur- 
prise and distress! It nearly broke my 
heart. . Then a change came over the 
face, and, with a defiant look that said, 
**T will,” again he attacked the books. 
Again I slapped the hand ; then I took 
the sobbing baby on my knee, talked 
with and quieted him. When I put him 
down this time, the books were safe; be 
would not touch them. 

The victory is won, I thought, with a 
sigh, for I was tired out with excite- 
ment. It was a relief to conquer, but 
the method was atrial. Then I remem- 
bered that our Heavenly Father teaches 
obedience in ways quite as hard to us as 
this had been to my child, and I was 
comforted. 

Whenever, after that, my baby crept 
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to the books, a decided ‘‘No !” or, at 
most, ‘‘ Mamma punish !” was sufficient 
to keep him out of mischief. 

The battle had to be fought again in 
regard to other things—the poker and 
tongs, the album, piano; but in the 
course of six weeks I felt safe to take my 
baby anywhere. In the midst of costly 
bric-a-brac I had no fears, for my child 
had learned the grand lesson of life— 
obedience, 

‘How do you manage?” a friend 
asked me, as we were preparing to leave 
her house after a two days’ visit. ‘‘Much 
as I wanted to see you, I will confess 
that I hesitated when I thought of the 
child. My cousin’s little boy Was here 
a week, and I could’nt tell you how 
many things he ruined.” 


‘* Has your cousin ever punished her 
child ?” I asked. 

‘“Oh, no! Why he isn’t three years 
old yet.” Ismiled and did not wonder 
at her troubles. 

There may be some mothers who can 
spare the rod without spoiling the child; 
there may be some children more easily 
influenced than mine; but for the ma- 
jority Ido believe some punishment is 
necessary, and the earlier a mother be- 
gins, the less of it she will have to do. 
‘* Wait until the child can understand,” 
but who can tell how early a child can 
understand the difference between right 
and wrong? Experience has taught me 
that if a baby learns to mind before he 
learns to walk, by the time he is two 
years old he will havesettled into a habit. 





A BOY’S 


INDRED to what is told in the 
foregoing is this little talk from 


an English paper : 

A boy is none the worse for possessing 
a little swagger and self-assertiveness, 
and any attempts on the part of parents 
to break his temper is a step in the 


wrong direction. It was said of the 
mother of the Wesleys that she tried to 
crush the self-will of her son John, yet 
any one who knows anything of the 
history of John Wesley is ready to ad- 
mit that he was one of the most stub- 
born of men when once his opinion was 
formed upon a subject. Properly de- 
veloped, a boy’s self-confidence may 
blossom into a noble decision of charac- 
ter, which will be of infinite service to 
him in the struggle of life. In these 
days of keen competition, when every 
year makes the world’s prizes harder to 
get, the victories and rewards of life are 
for those who, by indomitable pluck 
and energy, are able to grasp and retain 
their own. The child who grows to 
manhood with a broken spirit, must in- 
evitably go to the wall. I do not say 
that a boy must be allowed all his own 
_ Way, and have the privilege of riding 


TEMPER, 


rough-shod over the household rules 
and usages, or that his tendency to 
overbearing and rudeness should be en- 
couraged. By all means, give him a 
taste of the birch, when the power of 
persuasion fails to bring him to reason, 
Let him know that he is under govern- 
ment; that he has a place in the home 
where he will find a welcome and shel- 
ter as long as the old nest remains ; that 
his boyish exuberances and frolicksome- 
ness will, to an extent, be tolerated ; but 
so far and no further must he go with- 
out experiencing the weight of parental 
displeasure. The boy who has a fair 
share of elbow room for himself, yet 
knows that there are certain well defined 
bounds over which he must not pass, is 
almost certain to thrive both in physique 
and character. But the one who is 
constantly lectured for little offenses, 
whipped when he hardly knows why, 
and in various ways reminded of his 
own unworthiness, will cherish a dis- 
like for his childhood’s home, and will 
leave it without a pang of regret. Too 
many children are positively driven 
away from home by unwise severity on 
the part of ‘‘ well-meaning” parents. 
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GROWTHS BACK OF THE NOSE. 


N no other department of surgery has 
more positive advancement been 
made than in treating the mouth and 
nose. Defects of speech, of breathing, 
of hearing, as well as of smelling, that 
were formerly considered incurable now 
easily yield to the skillful treatment of 
therhinologist. A very large proportion 
of cures of chronic catarrh, so called, 
are found in the examination of the part 
of the throat and the post nares to be 
nothing more than the necessary results 
of obstructive growths of the mucus 
membrane, these growths sometimes 
completely plugging the nasal passages 
and Eustachian tube of one side, and 
thus setting up a constant irritation in 
both the nasal and aural membranes. 
Many children, whose wheezy breathing, 
running noses, frequent coughing and 
earaches are regarded by their parents as 
merely going through experiences neces- 
sarily incidental to childhood, and which 
willbe ‘‘outgrown ” in time, are suffer- 
ing from disease of the nose that might be 
cured by a little surgery in a few weeks, 
and a lifetime of inconvenience if not 
misery be averted. 

In children it is by no means uncom- 
mon to find soft tumors, adenoid growtrs 
polypi or vegetations in the front nasal 
space that are the causeof many infirmi- 
ties, mentally as well as physically. Dr. 
Delavan, in an excellent synopsis of 
rhinological surgery, published some 


months ago in the journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, describes the 
effects of abnormal growths in striking 
terms, pointing, for instance, to easily 
recognized anomalies like these : Want of 
symmetry in the form of the face, 
pinched nostrils, open mouth, project- 
ing teeth, arched palate, stupid expres- 
sion, anzemic surface, drooping eyelids, 
stenosis or narrowing of one or both 
nostrils, with constant catarrh and de- 
fective speaking, discharge from ‘the 
ears, loss of hearing, mental dullness, 
deformity of the chest, and so forth. If 
adenoid vegetations in the post nasal 
space are a prime cause of such evils 
in children, it is full time that physicians 
generally gave close attention to them, 
treating them early in their development 
and not waiting until so far advanced 
that their removal must involve serious 
cousequences. The idea of outgrowing 
these sequels of a malady that if let 
alone will persist in its development is 
monstrously absurd, and shouid stamp 
the physician who entertains it with 
fossilism. We wonder how many chil- 
dren and young people have lost their 
hearing, for instance, by such ignorant 
counsel. 

As to the removal of these trouble- 
some growths, it can be said that the 
procedure is simple, and may be under- 
taken by any physician who has some 
capability in the use of his index finger 
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or a curette. In most children the 
growth is soft and easily detached by the 
finger nail, and removed in a few min- 
utes, and if there be much bleeding a 
nose douche of warm salt water usually 
stops it. 

Where the growth is extensive, 
several attacks may be necessary before 
all that should be removed can be taken 
out. Dr. Behrens says that he has found 
in most cases that the little patient ex- 
perienced so much relief after the first 
operation that he readily submitted to 
tbe succeeding. Asin other operations 
on the mucous surfaces of the nose and 
throat, cocaine muriate is serviceable in 
mitigating the pain of the operation, the 
fear of which isthe chief bugbear in deal- 
ing with children. In some of these cases, 
especially for polypi, we think that re- 
moval by thesnare is desirable, because in 
the dextrous hand this method gives less 
discomfort, is cleaner and more 


thorough. We would refer to Dr. E. 
H. Griffin’s Bellevue Hospital experience 
in this respect as confirmatory of our 
preference for the snare in nasal sur- 


gery. 
COLD AIR APPLICATIONS. 

Ordinary catarrhal disorders may be 
relieved in the majority of cases by 
breathing cold air. This reduces the 
congestion and consequent “‘ stuffiness ” 
of the head in two ways—by reducing 
the capacity of the capillary vessels and 
suppressing the development, if there be 
a tendency of any germs or parasites in 
the mucous membrane. The cold air 
operates as a purifier and antipyretic. 
An enthusiastic admirer of cold air as a 
remedy says: 


‘*The hospitals of the future will be 
ice-houses. Dyspepsia, catarrh and 
fevers of all kinds can be frozen out of 
the system, not by letting the patient 
shiver in the snow bank, but by giving 
extra allowance of warm bedclothing, 
with the additional luxury of breathing 
ice-cold air, which under such circum- 
stances becomes as preferable to hot 
miasma as cold spring water to warm 
ditch water. I have also found that the 
best brain work can be done in a cold 
room, and that stove heat has a tendency 
to stultify like a narcotic beverage. 
Warm wraps make fires tolerably dis- 
pensable.” 

An old physician, who advocates 
breathing ice-cooled air as a most valu- 
able curative agent for rheumatism, told 
us a whilesince how hedisposed of along- 
existing tendency to rheumatic at- 
tacks whenever he was exposed todamp- 
ness or chilliness. He procured a piece 
of rubber tubing of small diameter, 
coiled it closely at the bottom of a large 
teapot, with one end projecting through 
the spout. The teapot was filled with 
cracked ice. Then by placing the pro- 
jecting extremity of the tube into the 
mouth and breathing through it, he ob- 
tained the supply of cold air that was 
needed for his ailment. 

Modifying this apparatus so that the 
breathing could be done through the 
nostrils, and the water from the melting 
ice not be permitted to interfere with the 
passage of cold air, it would prove ser- 
viceable, not only to the victim of 
catarrh, but also, we are quite satisfied, 
to those troubled with bronchial and 
pulmonary maladies. H. 8. D. 


—— 0 —__—__ 


HEALTH 


6é OW many mothersthave taught 

“their daughters that health is 
aduty? How many are taught to be 
ashamed of a headache, a backache, a 
narrow chest or round shoulders, or how 
to avoid each or all of these! A recent 
writer has said that a mother ought to 


A DUTY. 


blush for these defects quite as much or 
more than she would if they did not 
know how to read or write.” 

I wonder if the day will ever dawn 
wheu this mode of thought shall prevail. 
If so, then there will be a generation of 
beautiful women, of women able to bear 
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their part in life, to be and do what their 
Creator designed. 

I heard a gentleman say that the only 
way to bring about a temperance re- 
form was to begin with the children 
by educating them up to a standard of 
right. Though much may be done in 
this way, I can not believe, that it is the 
only way. I think that while this is in 
progress much may be accomplished by 
other methods, but in the matter of 
bringing about an improvement in the 
race, we must begin as near the root of 
the trouble as possible. Our children 
were born with diseased bodies, the 
result of broken health laws, these the 
result of our own ignorance. But now, 
if our eyes are opened, let us try to teach 
our daughters that it is a woman’s duty to 
be well. How else may she perform the 
various duties assigned by her Creator ! 

‘** Even God is hindered in his work- 
ings in a diseased body, for morbid con- 
ditions of the physical being bring cor- 
respondingly morbid states of the mental 
and spiritual life.” 

There is less excuse for ignorance of 
physiological laws now than there was 
even a score of years ago. It is not now 
considered immodest to be informed 
upon this subject. Less than ten years 
ago I was trying to impress upon the 
mind of a young lady the importance of 
physiological study. She turned up her 
pretty nose and declared that she did not 
want to know about those things. She 
did not consider it proper. I am glad 
that such foolish notions of false 
modesty are becoming stale, that 
common sense is grounded in the minds 
of young people. It is the duty of 
mothers to foster their inclination by 
every means in her power. 

It can not be done wholly by precept. 
If we talk to them of the necessity of 
good health, and act as though every- 
thing else was of more importance, our 
teaching will not avail. Be what you 
would have your child to be, touches a 
parent's experience atevery point. They 
will be what you are whether you wish 


it or not. One writersays: ‘‘ What you 
would your child to be to you, be your- 
self to God. Is not this a grand thought. 
and does it not make the way very plain t 
Faith and Godliness are said to be the 
best preservers of health. We must 
teach them by practice and precept that 
it should be their continual study to be 
pure bodily and spiritually.” 

The prattling little creatures at our 
knee are to be the mothers of the next 
generation. Do we covet for them such 
an experience as this? ‘‘How many a 
tired and overburdened mother has sent 
her husband to the office or the store 
and the children to school soured for the 
day by her irritable words, and then 
alone with her God has wept tears of 
anguish over what she could not seem 
to help. With dyspepsia and attendant 
evils comes the loss of a sweet dispo- 
sition. There is irritability, freifulness, 
impatience, often resulting in harsh, un- 
kind words and wrong acts. Now if 
she had been taught that health is her 
first duty, she would study to know the 
causes of her nervousness and irrita- 
bility and abandon everything likely to 
develop these conditions. 

Then let us incite our daughters to 
the study of the laws of health. Let us 
strive to impress upon their minds that 
it is a woman’s duty to be well, that 
hygienic living is of the utmost impor- 
tance and thata disregard of these things 
is the cause of much of the world’s 
misery. MRS. SUSAN E. KENNEDY. 


---s 


EFFECTS OF QuininE.— Dr. Barton, of 
Mississippi, in the Memphis Journal of 
the Medical Science last March, charged 
that malarial hematuria, a disease pre- 
valent in the low river country of the 
South, was really nothing but cinchon- 
ism, due to the ‘‘absurd and criminal 
quantity” of quinine used. He stated 
that he is fresh from the teachings of 
late authorities in medicine, but has had 
to unlearn much about the use of qui- 
nine. 
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TRAINED 


WRITER in the Home Magazine 
speaks of this department of use- 
ful work as a domain for which women 
have special aptitudes. Thus if there is 
any one department in the field of human 
occupation where the supply is far be- 
low the demand, it is found in the 
matter of skilled attendants—female— 
upon thesick and the injured. I have 
in mind a great city in one of the Middle 
States; a busy city full of great mills 
and workshops; a place from which 
railways radiate like spokes from a 
wheel’s hub. 

To the restless energy of this city, 
human life and limb pay constant 
tribute. Not aday goes past that does 
not send some maimed mortal to the 
hospital, a helpless man dependent on 
his doctor and his nurse for restoration 
to active duty as a breadwinner. In 
the homes of the wealthy of that city 
there are to be found invalids and suf- 
ferers—men and women and children— 
whose disabilities do not arise from 
mangling in machinery or crushing be- 
tween cars, but from some of the ail- 
ments that flesh is heir to. And from 
the hospitals and the humble homes, as 
well as from the stately mansion where 
the demon Pain holds sway, comes the 
demand for women who know what to 
do in a sick-room, and by the bedside of 
suffering mortality. 

As it is in that city so it is in all the 
cities of this great land. There is, as is 
set forth in ‘‘ Bingen on the Rhine” so 
pathetically, ‘‘a lack of woman’s nurs- 
ing;” a dearth of womanly efforts that 
so potently second the physician’s skill. 
This lack is no new thing, but it is only 
of late years that the offices of the skilled 
and trained nurse have found general 
recognition from one end of the country 
to the other. This has led to the estab- 
lishment of training schools attached 
to the hospitals of the better grade, and 
operated independently. Graduates 
from such schools are in more active de- 


NURSES, 


mand than’those from any of the fore- 
most colleges or seminaries of the world. 

A young woman who hag any aptitude 
in this matter, who can deftly carry out 
the family physician’s instruction, who 
has mastered the art of bandaging, and 
the various details which arise from a 
surgical case; who has her wits about 
her and does not shrink or pale at the 
sight of suffering—such a young woman 
can usually step from the stage of the 
graduating hall and receive from fifteen 
to twenty dollars a week for her services. 
Now, there are thousands of young 
girls throughout the country who are 
fitted by nature to become trained 
nurses. 

In themselves they possess the 
material which a course at the training 
school would render perfect for the lofty 
calling of the trained nurse. I write 
‘lofty calling” advisedly, for there is 
nothing nobler in life than the allevia- 
tion of suffering. 

The trained nurse is the doctor’s right 
hand. The untrained nurse, even if 
the deepest regard for the sufferer fills 
her heart, is often the worst possible at- 
tendant upon that sufferer. But the 
deft-handed, steady-nerved young 
woman whose years at the school have 
shown her just what todo and how to 
do it is the one to increase the chances 
of life for her patient, to keep grim 
death at bay, and to win a place in the 
affections and esteem of her patient, and 
his or her household, that no other form 
of service can obtain. Good health, de- 
termination, patience—these are the 
great requisites, and with these and a 
three years’ course at a training school, 
thousands of young women now bewail- 
ing their lack of occupation of mind and 
body would find themselves gaining in- 
dependence as well as lessening greatly 
the sum of human pain and unhappi- 
ness. This field is now far from being 
filled, and it is unlikely that it will be 
crowded for many years. 
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TO HAVE COMFORTABLE HOMES. 


LARGE proportion of the coldsand 

ailments of the respiratory organs 
suffered during this season of the year 
are attributable to the want of proper 
measures being taken by builders in lay- 
ing foundations and in executing the 
basements of our houses. Hundreds of 
the houses let in the suburban districts 
of London are built upon clay and 
marshy ground, often of ‘‘ made earth” 
and rubbish (and this is also the case in 
the outskirts and suburbs of most Ameri- 
can cities). The present by-laws as to 
foundations and building sites have been 
in operation only a few years ; but pre- 
vious to that time houses were built upon 
decaying matter deposited by dust con- 
tractors, the foundations of walls were 
laid on the damp soil without concrete 
or proper courses to prevent the rising 
of damp in them, and damp earth was 
allowed to extend above the basement 
floor level. By the legislation of recent 
years, these matters have been more 
looked after by the district surveyor. 
We may point now to a few of the causes 
which contribute to cold and uncomfort- 
able houses. First and foremost is the 
imperfect arrest of dampness from the 
soil. The only way of securing a 
healthful house is to cut it off as much 
as possible from the soil on which it 
stands. Ideally, one may imagine a 
house standing on stilts or piers, having 
a free current of air below, and a stair 
up to the floor; but this would be un- 
attainable under existing arrangements. 
The next best thing is to obtain a well- 
ventilated cellar ; or, what is almostas 
good, a sufficient air space between the 
ground and the floor, this space being 
well ventilated by bricks, and the ground 
covered with asphalt or concrete. Nei- 
ther of these essentials is found. There 
is an air space below the floor; but it 
is generally a rough and unleveled sur- 
face of rubbish, with the air bricks so 
scantily introduced, and they often 
clogged up by earth or dirt, that the air is 


in astate of stagnation, and the emana- 
tions from thesoil are sucked up into the 
house by the warmth and fires. Another 
danger is added if a disused cesspool or 
a drain is beneath the house, and who 
knows how many of our houses are 
built over these receptacles of a past 
civilization? The many houses and 
tenements built almost level with the 
ground are particularly open to sus- 
picion. A fast-decaying floor or a mil- 
dewed appearance of dampness, or a 
musty smell under oilcloth or linoleum 
in the hall or passage will reveal the 
evil. On examination it is found, on 
taking the rotten boards up, that the 
joists are close to or rest on the ground, 
that the bond timber is rotten, or no 
damp-proof course inserted. Hundreds 
of small houses are found yearly in this 
condition of incipient decay, which 
often begins under the passage floor, 
near the staircase or back door. The 
only remedy is to excavate the soil, un- 
derpin the walls, and lay a damp course 
over-soil, replacing the timber on sleeper 
walls of proper construction. The want 
of ventilation is usually found to be the 
cause. Houses having half basements 
or parlors below the ground floor are 
very common in the metropolis; but 
these as living rooms are highly objec- 
tionable, with the exception of those 
which have not been excavated, and are 
built up from a lower natural level in 
the rear, in which case the lower story 
becomes the ground floor story of the 
house behind. Then it becomes neces- 
sary to form a good area or retaining 
wall in front to give light to the front 
room, or, if there is no front room, to 
well line the wall forming the back of the 
room in the rear with some bituminous 
compound. It is better, perhaps, to 
make it thick and hollow, ventilating 
the space. And speaking of half base- 
ments leads us to dwell on one or two 
points connected withdry areas. A wall 
built against earth ought to have an area 
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formed along it of its whole height. On 
the return side of semi-detached houses 
the side wall must be built often without 
any area, and in this case the space next 
the wall fora foot or more should be filled 
in with broken stone, and a drain be 
placed at bottom just below the level of 
footing. 

An asphalt coat should irvariably 
be put on the outer face of wall 
returning in the joint at the floor level. 
A more efficient protection would be an 


A COLD IN 


A GENUINE cold is simply the clos- 
yt ing of the pores of the surface, 
about seven millions in the human sys- 
tem, retaining a portion of the effete 
particles of the ever-decaying body, 
more or less poisonous, this retention 
necessarily antagonizing good health; 
the lungs—sustaining a very intimate 
relation to the skin—usually are more 
especially affected, performing some of 
the labors of the surface. It is usual, 
however, for the weaker parts of the 
system to take on diseased action, which 
is but another name for recuperative 
efforts, the efforts of nature, by appar- 
ently inimical means, pain-producing, 
ordinarily—by which to remove a real 
difficulty, not always observed by the 
victim. Some of these efforts are re- 
garded by the masses as ‘‘colds in the 
head,” while it is probable that not more 
than one in ten of these supposed colds 
have any connection with the closing of 
the pores. Most, if not all, of the irrita- 
tion in the nasal passages, the inflamma- 
mation of the mucous surfaces, not only 
of the nasal passages, but of the throat, 
etc., with the sores about the nose and 
on the lips, usually regarded as ‘‘ cold 
sores,” have their origin in a deranged 
state of the stomach, the inner surface 
of this organ having a similar appear- 
ance. As a result of improper dietetic 
habits, taking food very difficult of di- 
gestion, too much of ordinary food, or 
at improper times, eating so rapidly that 


area covered over next the outer wall, 
called a ‘‘French intercepting drain,” 
or a concealed area. Sometimes an im- 
pervious tile facing has been placed 
against the outer face of a wall so built ; 
but of all these plans the open ventilat- 
ed area is the best. We have here re- 


ferred chiefly to foundation and base- 
ment measures; but the dry wall and 
the well- protected roof are other neces- 
saries of warm and healthful dwelling 
houses.— Building News. 


em 


THE HEAD. 


it is not half masticated, some have a 
continuous ‘‘ head cold” and are unable 
to breathe with the mouth closed, thus 
inducing additional disease. The appro- 
priate treatment of such supposed colds, 
etc., isthe adoption of simple habits, care- 
ful dieting, making the grains and fruits 
more than usualiy prominent, eating flesh 
very sparingly—if at all—no pork, or 
any of the products of the filthy scaven- 
ger! In these modern, progressive 
times there are so many excellent, nu- 
tritious, easily-digested, delicate and 
palatable preparations from the grains, 
that none need select food of a doubtful 
quality, these preparations being sold 
for far less than the popular luxuries, 
although they contain much more nour- 
ishment. These preparations may, with 
great propriety, constitute a part of the 
morning mea! or the dinner, while the 
majority of all communities would be 
benefited by using them as the only 
food taken at the latter meal. Such a 
course, with due care in all respects, 
would soon remove that ‘‘all-gone feel- 
ing at the pit of the stomach,” with 
other unpleasant sensations, when the 
‘* head colds” would also disappear. I 
will add that these supposed colds have 
led many persons to take undue care of 
the head, in contrast with the feet, which 
demand a great deal more attention as 
the means of warding off such dreaded 
evils, such as wearing fur caps or close 
hats, and in audiences covering the 
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head when there may be the slightest 
air stirring, etc., while those of rea 
sonable intellect and a normal amount 
of hair should have sufficient brain 


activity to keep the head as warm as 
it should be, under ordinary circum- 
stances. 


DR. HANAFORD, 





A GREAT BUILDING OF COAL. 


HE rivalry among weitern cities 

is productive of many exhibitions 

of the special industry in which the 
citizens of this or that one is chiefly en- 
gaged. A while ago the prosperous 
merchants of Sioux City built a large 
structure into the fabric and decorations 
of which the cereal productions of the 





: | th i) 
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set in red mortar and backed with a 
plank sheeting. The coal castle or 
palace is 230 feet long and 130 feet wide, 
and the height of its principal tower is 
200 feet from the ground. The style of 
architecture to which this novel build- 
ing material has been ingeniously 
adapted is a combination of Gothic and 








THE OTTUMWA COAL PALACE. 


region entered very extensively and it 
was fitly named ‘‘a Corn Palace.” This 
building itself was the principal feature 
of the admirable show that was asso- 
ciated with it, and naturally drew many 
visitors. This year Ottumwa, a thriv- 
ing town of Iowa, ventures into the ex- 
hibition line and symbolizes the import- 
ance of its mining resources by the 
eharacter of the building used for the 
purpose. 

It is constructed of large blocks of coal 


Byzantine. It contains an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of from 6,000 to 
8,000, and on each side are two stories 
devoted to the exhibition of mechanical, 
agricultural and industrial products 
and exhibits of various kinds. At the 
rear of the building is an artiticial water- 
fall forty feet high and thirty wide. 
Below the building and reached by an 
elevator isa miniature coal mine, in which 
the visitor can see the miners with their 
lamps and picks actually at work, while 
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the mules drag away the cars laden with 
the results of their labor. 

The site of this unique building is the 
Sunken Park, which was the bed of the 
Des Moines river before it was turned 
from its course by the embankment of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad. The land so reclaimed was 
not filled, in but was converted into a 
beautiful garden by its owner, Col. 
P. G. Ballingall, and has since been 
known as the Sunken Park. On 300 
piles driven into this park the coal 
palace has been built. 

The town of Ottumwa has about 17,000 
inhabitants, and is growing rapidly. 
Having fifty years of existence, its age 
among western towns entitles it to be 
considered venerable. Of late it has de- 
veloped remarkable activity in coal min- 
ing. Over three million tons were taken 
out of veins fuund in surrounding 
counties—a fact of which the East prob- 
ably knows little. 


No Puace For Doctors.—An old 
book tells the following story of a French 
doctor seeking a place to begin practice, 
which points out a valuable hygienic 
lesson: ‘‘A French doctor went to 
Damascus to seek his fortune. When 
he-saw the luxurious vegetation, he 
said : 

‘This is the place for me; plenty of 
fever.’ And then on seeing the abund- 
ance of water he said, ‘More fever ; no 
piace like Damascus!’ When he en- 
tered the town, he asked the people, 
‘What is this building?’—‘A bath!’ 
‘ And what is this building ?’—‘ A bath !” 
‘And that other building ?’—‘ A bath !’ 
‘Curse on the baths! they take the bread 
out of my mouth,’ said the doctor; ‘I 
will get no practice here.’ So he turned 
his back, went out of the gate again, and 
hied himself elsewhere. It would be well 
if every city were, in respect to baths, 
like Damascus, and all the people 
bathers.” 





NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Head Deformity by Manipula- 
tion.—In an extensive account of ‘‘ The 
Ethnography of the Western Tribe of Torres 
Straits,” recently contributed to the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain by Prof. 
Alfred C. Haddon, reference is made to the 
practice, by that tribe, of cranial deforma- 
tion. During the first few weeks after the 
birth of a child the mother spends many 
hours a day compressing its head in a cer- 
tain direction for the purpose of giving it a 
conical shape. This is considered the beau 
ideal of beauty, and Prof. Haddon states 
that he has frequently noticed the hair of 
young men ‘‘ so cut in front as to carry on, 
as it were, the slant of the forehead, and 
trimmed behind as to form a fairly straight 
vertical line, thus emphasizing the local 
conception of a good shaped head.” The 
mother applies one of her hands to the fore- 
head of the child and the other to the occi- 
put, both of which are thereby flattened, while 
the skull is rendered proportionately broader 


and longer than it would naturally have 
been. Prof. K. E. de Baer, of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, 
doubted the correctness of the observations 
of Mr. Macgillwray, who first drew attention 
to what is supposed to be the ouly real ex- 
ample of cranial deformation by means of 
manual pressure, but Baron de Miklonho- 
Maclay himself saw the operation performed 
on many children. It is now known that 
cranial deformation of this character is 
common in New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 
the Solomon Islands and New Guinea. De- 
formed skulls have also come from Ten- 
imber, Timorlant and Timor, so that it 
appears to be general among the Papuan 
peoples. Whether any or what mental 
effect is consequent upon the deformation is 
not considered by Prof. Haddon, but con- 
sidering the comparatively high standard of 
morality enforced on the young men during 
their ‘‘ initiation,” we may judge that it bas 
no deteriorating effect. 0. 8. D. 
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Anthropological Meeting.—The 
New York Academy of Anthropology re- 
sumed its meetings October7, with a good 
attendance. The President read, as his 
opening address, a summary of Mr. Stan- 
ley’s expedition to relieve Emin Pasha and 
travels through the upper Congo country. 
Ex-Judge C. P. Daly, president of the Geo- 
graphieal Society, made some remarks in 
reference to the subject}with his usually 
interesting manner. Public lectures, two 
each month, during the season of 1890-91 
will be given, for which distinguished 
scholars and observers have been listed. 

Black Walnut Culture.—It is an 
undisputed fact that there are hundreds of 
farms in the United States and Canada in 
which, in the land-clearing process, sufficient 
black walnut timber has been converted 
into rails for fencing and cremated in log 
heaps ‘‘ to get rid of it,” which if it had 
been permitted to stand would to-day be 
sufficiently valuable to purchase several 
farms with all the :mprovements and stock, 
and scattered trees, which were fortunately 
spared from the wreck and destruction, 
have been sold for from $100 to $400 on the 
stump. 

With these facts before the farmers of the 
country, it seems almost incredible that so 
few of them avail themselves of so apparent 
an advantsge. True, it isacrop that re- 
quires several years of waiting for return, 
but any farmer who, when starting in as an 
agriculturist, will plant an acre of ground 
to black walnut, and continue to plant one 
acre yearly, in the ordinary course of nature 
will live to reap yearly returns far in excess 
of all the roots and cereals he can raise by 
laborious and toilsome application to his 
usual avocation as a tiller of the soil; and 
providing he should fail to reap the reward 
himself, he has made provision for his family 
that is as safe as Government bonds, and 
more profitable than life insurance, as the 
planting of black walnut means the harvest- 
ing of a tree in twenty years the minimum 
value of which shall be $20 and an increase 
in value thereafter of at least $2 per year if 
permitted to stand, and a final value of 
from $100 to $300 per tree when they reach 
full maturity. 

An experimental black walnut grove now 
nearing fruition in Michigan is rapidly de- 


veloping, from which the owner, in a 
very few years, will reap the harvest of the 
most profitable crop ever planted in the 
State, and the owner’s greatest regret is that 
he did not enter more extensively into the 
business. He says if he had planted half his 
farm with black walnuts, the standing timber 
in twenty-five years would have been worth 
three times the balance with all his stock, 
buildings and other improvements. 

The certainty of returns is the great feature 
of the business. Black walnut is in demand 
from one end of the country to the other, 
and its scarcity is becoming more apparent 
from year to year, dealers finding it more 
difficult to obtain. It is one of the most 


valuable timbers capable of production, be- 
sides being hardy and thrifty; hence the 
farmer who devotes a small portion of his 
time and opportunity to meet the unfailing 
demand, makes an investment for the future 
which will certainly meet his most sanguine 
expectations. 


Soapstone incorporated with oil, after 
the manner of paint, is said to be superior to 
any kind of paint as a preservative. Soap- 
stone isto be had in an exceedingly fine 
powder, mixes readily with prepared oils for 
tint use, covers well surfaces of iron, steel, 
or stone, and is an effectual remedy against 
rust. It has been known to protect some 
stone work, such as obelisks, in China for 
ages*past. 


One of the New States.—Wyo- 
ming is a great State in size and revenues. 
Without the Yellowstone Park she is larger 
than all of New England. Her coal fields 
are twice as broad as those of Pennsylvania, 
having an area of 30,000 square miles, The 
oil regions cover a belt thirty miles wide and 
two hundred miles long. Some large wells 
are now plugged awaiting facilities for trans- 
portation. There are no navigable rivers, 
and only about 1,000 miles of rail. Water 
power is unlimited, and the greater part of 
the State is available for agriculture. The 
potato crop yields from 500 to 800 bushels 
per acre. Not “‘smal] potatoes!” Mining 
industries offer incalculable possibilities, 
both in the noble metals and inchemical sub- 
stances. Building stone of the best qualities 
abounds. With good government, good 
schools, unsurpassed beauty of scenery, and 
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healthful climate, Wyoming is fully equip- 
ped for her new position. 


Distance ot the Dog Star.—It is 
difficult to conceive that the beautiful dog 
star is a globe much larger than our sun, yet 
it is a fact that Sirius isa sun many times 
larger than ourown. This splendid star, 
which even in our most powerful telescopes 
appears as a mere point of light, is in reality 
a globe emitting so enormous a quantity of 
light and heat that were it to take the place 
of our sun, every creature on this earth would 
be consumed by its burning rays. 

Sirius, shining with far greater luster than 
any other star, it was natural that astrono- 
mers should have regarded him as being the 
nearest of all the “ fixed” stars; but recent 
investigation on the distances of the stars 
has shown that the nearest to us is Alpha 
Centauri, a star belonging to the Southern 


latitude, though it is probable that Sirius is_ 


about fourth on the list in order of distance. 
For, though there are about fifteen or twenty 
stars whose distances have been conjectured, 
the astronomer knowsthat in reality all of 
them, save three or four, lie at distances too 
great to be measured by any instruments we 
have at present. 

Astronomers agree in fixing the distance 
of the nearest star at 22,000.000,000,000 
miles, and it is certain that the distance of 
Sirius is more than three and less than six 
times that of Alpha Centauri, most likely 
about five times, so that we are probably not 
far from the truth if we set the distance of 
Sirius at about 100,000,000,000,000 of miles. 
What a distance is this that separates us 
from that bright star; words and figures 
themselves fail to convey to our minds any 
adequate idea of its true character. 

To takea common example of illustrating 
such enormous distances: It is calculated 
that the ball from an Armstrong 100- pounder 
quits the gun with the speed of about 400 
yards per second. Now, ifthis velocity could 
be kept up it would require no fewer than 
100,000,000 years before the ball could reach 
Sirius. 


Economics in Japan.—Some re- 
markable statements are made by Prof. 
Rein, a scientist who has been investigating 


the material resources of Japan. They re- 
veal a national frugality and economy of a 


marvelous type. The area of Japan is less 
than that of California. Its cultivated land 
is less than one-tenth of its total acreage, yet 
its products support about 38,000,000 per- 
sons. The United States has about 0,000, - 
000 population, and this allows over a square 
mile of territory for the maintenance of every 
two individuals. In Japan 2,560 persons sub- 
sist from each square mile of tilled land. A 
people existing under such circumstances 
must from necessity of preservation be prov- 
ident, painstaking, hardworking, ingenious 
and frugal. The Japs appear to deserve all 
these adjectives. Agriculture with them is 
literally market-gardening, because the soil 
is required so produce more in proportion 
than any other in the world. 


A Terraced Mountain.—A south- 
western newspaper describes a terraced 
mountain in Mexico, located about fifty 
miles southwest of Magdalena. The moun- 
tain is circular in form, about three-quarters 
of a mile in diameter and terraced from 
base to peak. The height of the terrace is 
from ten to twelve feet, and in many places 
is built of solid masonry. At many other 
places it is cut out of the solid rock. The 
roadway is from fifteen to twenty feet in 
width, starting at the base of the mountain 
and coiling itself spiral-like to the peak, 
which is not less than 1,200 feet higher than 
tbe base of the mountain. The cost of the 
construction and cutting out of the solid 
rock of this terraced road must have been 
enormous, and the remarkable feature of 
this wonder is the state of its preservation. 
Here and there masonry has yielded to the 
crumbling influences of time, but these are 
exceptions. 

At the base of this terraced mountair is a 
mighty rock, which has the appearance of 
having been hewn out of the solid mass, and 
weighs 100 tons or more. It is placed at the 
mouth of what appears to be the entrance to 
this terraced mountain. Here another query 
is suggested: Does this door to the moun- 
tain open the way to mineral treasure or to 
the shrine of ancient religious devotees? 
Again, does the terraced road which coils 
itself to the peak of the’ mountain lead to 
the shrine of the ancient vestal virgin who 
kept eternal watch on the sacred fire which 
was never suffered to die? 
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THE PROPHYLAXIS OF CRIME. 

Upon the basis of statistics accumu- 
lated by observers with regard to 
crime, pauperism, disease, insanity, vice, 
ete., predictions are made of future and 
increasing developments of the same 
unfortunate conditions in our popula- 
tion, it being understood that the same 
public and private ‘‘institutions” for 
the production and maintenance of vice, 
crime and disease will continue to be 
The 
economist calmly announces that the 


part of our social organization. 


output of so many inebriates, so many 
murderers, thieves and vagabonds, so 
many lunatics, idiots, imbeciles and 
paupers is to be expected yearly, aside 
from the additions incidental to the un- 
restricted immigration of foreign pau- 
pers and outlaws. 

In the public schools of New York 
city there are upward of 150,000 chil- 
dren enrolled. Of these, saying that 
the males and females are equal in 
number, it is to be expected that about 
750 of the girls and 1,500 of the boys 
will develop into criminals of different 
types, while 3,500 or more will become 
victims of alcohol or its congeners, and 
go through the various stages of in- 
ebriety to the last. Further, 150 will 
become insane, and 4,000 hopeless pen- 


sioners upon the benevolence of the 
public. That there is no vein of ex- 
aggeration in this terrible statement is 
to be shown by merely pointing to the 
great and increasing array of public 
buildings used for the confinement of 
offenders and the subsistence of the 
multitude of the diseased in mind or 
body. Besides the public institutions 
there are upward of 250 charitable soci- 
eties all fully occupied in endeavor to 
meet the demand for help constantly 
coming from the haunts of the poor and 
miserable. 

When scientific 
reached that stage that it is competent 


investigation has 


to assert that a future of woe awaits so 
many young people now hopefully pur- 
suing their studies in the order pre- 
scribed by municipal authority, is it not 
full time that stern measures were set 
on foot for the removal of the salient 
causes at least of the mental and mora! 
degeneration that leads to vice and 
crime ? 

Science points with warning finger to 
these causes and urges their immediate 
restriction. She insists upon the far- 
reaching consequences of social] indiffer- 
ence and delay. She appeals to the 
custodians of society—those intrusted 
with the administration of law—to the 
leaders of party, to the professed guardi- 
ans of religion, to the missionaries and 
teachers o! virtue and morality, to the 
fathers and mothers of the land, to rise 
to a fair apprehension of their duty to 
themselves, the nation and posterity, and 
to cast off the bonds that enslave and 
corrupt so many millions of the people, 
and harrass and block the advancement 
of the nation in all the arts and refine- 
ments of true civilization. 
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This is no longer a matter for platform 
harangue by the avowed champion of 
reform who wraps about him the mantle 
of prohibition, and for other rigid meas- 
ures of authority, but a matter demand- 
ing the serious and practical consider- 
ation of every man and woman who de- 
sires happiness for themselves and their 
children, and substantial prosperity for 
the community. 

$e 
REPRESENTED IN THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

IF advocates of Phrenology desire the 
encouragement of a precedent for taking 
part in the discussions of American sci- 
entific societies, they will find it in the 
proceedings of the Jate meeting of the 
British Association of Séience, at Leeds. 
According to an extended report pub- 
lished in the Mercury of that city, 
Phrenology came in for a good share of 
attention in the section for Anthropology 
under the presidency of Prof. Rudler. 
The paper that led to the discussion was 
by Mr. Hollander, in which the close- 
ness of the results of modern experi- 
ment to the localization of the older 
phrenologists in many respects was 
pointed out with so much success that 
the his remarks 
ferred to ‘‘the very scientific manner” 
in which the subject had been intro- 
duced. 

The tenor of the discussion is to be 


president in re- 


obtained from a summary of the remarks 


of those who participated in it, especially 
those of the following: 

Dr. W. Smith said that as a boy he was 
an ardent phrenologist, but as a student 
of medicine he lost his ardor. Still, he 
was bound to admit that in dealing with 
persons in actual life he was a good deal 


influenced by physiognomical considera- 
tions akin to those of Phrenology. 

Dr. Garson said that the great diffi- 
culy in the way of accepting the conclu- 
sions of Phrenology lay in the fact that 
the exterior skull varied considerably, 
but it did not vary in the same way as 
did the brain in the interior. There 
might be an absolute prominence on the 
outside and a depression on the brain 
surface. 

In reply to this the reader of the essay 
quoted authorities like Flourens, Bell, 
Holden and Brown, we presume, in sup- 
port of the general correspondence of the 
cranial vault to thecontour of the brain. 

A lady member, Mrs. Stopes made 
some witty remarks that awakened much 
interest, in the course of which she said 
there might be something true in 
Phrenology, although all that had been 
said about it might not be true. The 
important discoveries of Ferrier, which 
had been received as undoubted physi- 
ological science, were really foreshad- 
owed in the works of the earlier phre- 
nologists. 

Another participant in the criticism of 
the paper informed the audience that he 
‘* always selected his errand boys ona 
phrenological plan.” In his noteon this 
statement the editor says : 
boy of this generation has fallen upon 


‘*The errand 


evil times. An abnormal development 
of the crown can not be reconciled with 
a thoroughly placable disposition, and a 
turn of the eyebrow may blast his pros- 
pects for life. So, at least, the anthro- 
pologists gathered, and though in cour- 
tesy they applauded the gentlemen who 
spoke in this way, there was at bottom 
considerable sympathy with the lot of the 
errand boy under the advance of science.” 
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So, too, we hear of much sympathy for 
the criminal whose career the science of 
heredity claims is largely predetermined 


by birth, although we shall continue to. 


insist that a properly devised system of 
training and good moral surroundings 
will greatly modify the pernicious 
inheritance. 
—__—— ee 
GEORGE COMBE ON THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 

RECENT occurrences in Ireland have 
awakened the most lively attention, and 
projected the question of Home Rule 
upon the view in lines of deep color. 
In this number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
a paragraph occurs near the beginning of 
the Combe biography which should be 
of interest to the reader who is watching 
the great parliamentary contest in 
Britain. That paragraph, which is a 
quotation from a letter by Mr. Combe 
to Richard Cobden and Lord Dunferm- 


line, written August f%, 1848, shows 
that a struggle on the part of the Irish 
people was going on then similar to that 
in progress now, and the Scottish ob- 
server whose chief study and desire 
were the promotion of the welfare of 
his fellow men could not refrain from 
offering a suggestion for the adjustment 
of the trouble. 

In the course of the biographical 
sketch we are told that Mr. Combe was 
highly esteemed as an adviser by the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and many of 
the leaders in civil and social affairs 
sought his counsel on matters of high 
importance. 

It is therefore altogether pertinent 
to refer to his 
would probably help toward a solution 


views on what 
of a national matter that was urgent in 
his day, and, having been left unsolved 
till to-day, has become perilous to 


Britain’s peace and honor. 











, {. fur ‘fLorrespundents 


Questions or “General INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
oe answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

ded,if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address platn- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pre. 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





Tue Dunxers.— Y.—You have but to visit 
Lancaster, Pa., to meet with members of 
this peculiar religious sect. No more inter- 
esting people than these simple, straight- 
forward, industrious and thriving descend- 
ants of Dutch settlers, who came to Penn- 
sylvania over a century ago, can be found on 
our broad continent. To know what they 
really are, one must visit them and see them 
face to face. 


Hieniy CuLtrvaTeD, YET OAN Not ReaD 
or Writre.—Zay.—The instance you refer to 
is very unusual in the history of brain- 
derangement. The lady’s defect is constitu- 
tional, and due, we think, to an arrest in 
the development of the centers relating to 
visual perception. She can not read because 
the forms of the words are not registered in 
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the brain. Although the eyes as mechani- 
cal instruments seem to) be perfect for writ- 
ten or printed language, they have no intel- 
ligent function. The seen word has no 
meaning, while everything heard is under- 
stood with remarkable facility, and stowed 
away in a memory that seems to be faultless. 
It is a case of ‘‘ word blindness” combined 
with ‘“‘agraphia,” that is, sensory in its 
nature rather than motory. 


Mores.—A. 8.—May be the result of a 
slight injury to the skin or a spontaneous 
growth, the dark color being Cue to deposit 
of the blood pigment or to the excessive vas- 
cularity at the part. Sometimes a bruise 
will leave a permanent mark because the 
ruptured blood-vessels of the skin do not 
recover their previous condition. Where 
they appear spontaneously there is defect in 
the circulation of the blood, and the skin 
lacks that perfect organization which is 
necessary for uniformity of texture and 
color. We do not think the mental condi- 
tions may be said to be productive of moles, 
or that they indicate any particular charac- 
teristics of disposition, fortune-tellers and 
charm workers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


Morauity AND RELIGION IN CULTURE.— 
Question.—In reading an article in the Jour- 
NAL lately this question was suggested: Can 
not the natural morality of a man be stimu- 
lated and developed without any appeal to 
a power which is above the natural, and 
belief in which is rather a matter of credu- 
lity or faith than of tangible substance ? 

‘S$. B. 


Answer.—Some persons are so organized 
that their moral forces, particularly those of 
benevolence and justice, operate strongly in 
their mental economy, and incline them to a 
life that is characterized by kindness, sym- 


pathy, and a thoroughgoing integrity, 
while there is no marked expression of what 
people call religious sentiment in their con- 
duct. These people find in the exhibition of 
good-will .and in the exercise of strict hon- 
esty a hearty enjoyment, and thus do right 
from the love of right. These are your 
moral men; your pillars in society ; they 
mingle in every phase of life, having none 
-of the scruples which religious sentiment 


suggests and fosters with regard to special 
associations. 

On the other hand there are many whose 
endowment of these faculties is weak by 
nature, and to them it is a very difficult 
task to show convincingly the practicability 
of generous actions, and the utility of per- 
forming certain things as a matter of duty. 
Perverting associations easily lead men thus 
weakly organized into vicious and criminal 
practices, and they are found to be quite 
insensible to the ordinary methods of logical 
argument. Yet to such as these, in the 
prison cell or in lawless freedom, the Chris- 
tian evangel may come and exert a power 
for the awakening of the torpid moral sus- 
ceptibilities which is marvelous. 

In hundreds and thousands of cases have. 
men and women been reclaimed from evil 
lives by the labor of missionaries, when all 
secular means for their reformation had 
failed. We have among us and in foreign 
lands hard-working, self-sacrificing souls, 
devoting their lives to the spread of the 
Gospel of Jesus, who not many years ago 
were slaves to vice, or habituated to deeds 
of plunder and of violence. 


Ds [Bert Gon Se. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 
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Value of an Education on the 
fkarm.—The farmer is worth more than 
the money he makes, more than the fine 
stock he raises, more than the land he owns. 
While it is right and proper to strive for ex- 
cellence in his vocation, while it is right for 
him to try to raise the most and the best of 
every commodity which his farm is capable 
of producing, while it is right for him to 
improve his land in every way that is pos- 
sible, it is of far greater importance that he 
improve himself. Life means more than 
simply gaining a livelihood. Though the 
farmer’s calling is an honorable one, he should 
not regard it asthe end and aim of living. 
Though he supplies the world with food, 
though on his labors depend the lives of all 
mankind, he should make his work contrib- 
ute to his own intellectual, social and moral 
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advancement, as well as to the physical 
sustenance of himself and others. His 
mental faculties were given him for exercise 
and cultivation. He should remember that 
while he is a farmer he has also a man’s 
duties and responsibilities resting upon him. 
He should be ambitious to succeed in his 
chosen vocation, but he should also cherish 
the more laudable ambition to attain the full 
measure of manhood. 

The duty of educating himself, of storing 
his mind with knowledge, and giving it the 
discipline it needs, should not be looked 
upon as something to be dreaded, and per- 
formed as an irksome task, but it should be 
made a source of pleasure as well as of 
profit. The right kind of an education will 
enable him to see everything in its proper 
relations and to understand many of the 
phenomena of nature which would other- 
wise have no meaning to him. Every object 
and every natural phenomenon which comes 
within the range of his observation may be 
made to contribute something to his fund of 
knowledge. The rocks at his feet, the trees 
of the forest, the flowers, the birds and the 
beasts may ail be made to teach him some 
valuable lesson. He may, with a reasonable 
effort, know something of geology, or 
botany, or zoology, or etymology. The ma- 
terials for the study of all these sciences are 
everywhere about him. The great Book of 
Nature lies open before him, and all that he 
has to do is to open his eyes and read. 

The educated man is able to derive 
a great deal more pleasure, as well as profit, 
from the study of our literature than can 
be gained by one whois uneducated. Nor 
is there any reason why the farmer should 
not claim his share of the enjoyment which 
is to be gained from this study. The splen- 
did variety of human character, which has 
been portrayed by Shakespeare in his match- 
less dramas; the pictures of men and wo- 
men of every conceivable class which 
Dickens has painted in his novels ; the his- 
toric as well as the fanciful scenes which 
Scott has given us in his ballads and his 
romances, may well be studied and enjoyed 
by the farmer as well as by the professional 
or business map. Then there are the many 
volumes of history and biography and 
poetry, presenting enough of a variety to 
satisfy the taste of everybody. Why should 


not the farmer make each of them contrib- 
ute sometbing to his pleasure and his intel- 
lectual growth. 

If education were only for the farmer’s 
own enjoyment, or if he were the only one 
who would suffer for its neglect, its im- 
portance might not be deemed so great. But 
there are reasons beside his own welfare 
which should induce him to educate him- 
self. 

He is a member of -the social com- 
pact and a citizen of the commonwealth, 
and he owes duties to society and to the 
State which he should not seek to evade. 
And the better educated he is, the better 
able he is to perform those duties. That he 
has not educated himself is, in fact, the prin- 
cipal reason why the farmer has failed to 
exert the influence that he should, and to 
secure the recognition he deserves from the 
people of other classes. If any reform is to 
be brought about that will benefit the far- 
mer, if he expects to obtain any relief 
through legislation, if he expects to advance 
his own interests by means of agricultural 
associations, it is not going to be or brought 
about by the farmers who don’t care to know 
more than their grandfathers did, and who 
are opposed to giving their sons and daugh- 
ters a liberal education ; but it will be done 
by the educated farmer’; it will be the work 
of those who have trained their minds to 
think, and whose intellects are capable of 
grappling with the perplexing questions 
which demand solution. 

When the farmers everywhere realize the 
true value of an education, when they de- 
termine to avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to cultivate the faculties which they, 
possess, when they conclude that it will pay 
to educate their children who are to re- 
main on the farm, as well as those who ex- 
pect to enter the professions when the far- 
mers’ sons and daughters are taught that it 
requires as much intelligence to be a suc- 
cessful farmer as it does to succeed in any 
other calling, then, and not till then, will 
the farmers receive the recognition to which 
they are justly entitled, and to be a success- 
ful cultivator of the soil will be deemed as 
great an honor as to be successful at the bar- 
in the pulpit, at the desk or in the counting- 
room. 

H. 8. BarrHoLoMew. 
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PERSONAL. 

Tue oldest pensioner in the United States 
is Mrs. Henry Ray, a colored woman, one 
hundred and twelve years old, who lives 
near Glen Gardner, New Jersey. Her hus- 
band was an army cook during the war of 
1812, and she draws a life pension of $12 a 
month. She isin good health, but nearly 
blind. Pensioners are long lived as a rule. 

Two young women, the Misses Kelly, of 
West Fifty-second street, ownand manage a 
prosperous blacksmith and horseshoeing 
shop. On the death of their father, who 
owned it, the eldest daughter took charge 
of affairs, engaged’ the best workmen, and 
gradually established a reputation for good 
work, reasonable prices, and 'prompt ac- 
counts, which gives her such patronage as 
that of Robert Bonner, the Rockefellers, 
and other owners of valuable horses. 


Miss Martie Hester is United States mail 
carrier over the route from Condar, Laurens 
County, to Lothair, Montgomery County, 
Georgia, a distance of forty miles through 
a sparsely settled region, and which she 
traverses three times a week. She is punc- 
tual as the sun at all seasons and in all 
weathers. Besides transporting the mails, 
she manages a farm, gets out lumber, splits 
fence rails, and contrives to support a wid- 
owed mother, two younger sisters and a 
brother, while not yet twenty years of age. 


o>. 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


He: ‘‘ Oh! what a charming plant!” Elder 


Sister: ‘‘Yes, it belongs to the Begonia 
family.” Smaller Sister: ‘‘ No, it don’t. It 
belongs to the Brown family, who lent it to 
us for this evening.” 

He (at breakfast) : ‘‘I shall never ask you 
again what you do with your pin money, 
my dear” She—‘ Why not, Henry ?” He: 
‘‘T have found out. I stepped on about 
six hundred of the darned things when I 
got home last night.” 

No man is entirely satisfied mit der 
weather. For instance, der fly-screen man 
firmly believes dot der winter vhas invented 
shust to spoil his peesness und help der 
woodman out. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological sci We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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Mysgetr. The Great Teachers of Mankind 
on the Nature of Mind and the Laws of 
Life. Lafayette Charles Loomis. 93 pp. 
John B. Alden. New York. 


Culled from the masters of thought in all 
ages are the sentiments arrayed in this neat 
volume. Having one common object, as 
stated in the title, these sentiments form a 
certain body of doctrine that has a striking 
homogeneity. and the collator says with full 
warrant : ‘‘ Whatever their religion or civili- 
zation, the supreme end of life with them 
has ever been to learn the will of the Cre- 
ator of mankind and to walk in the way ap- 
pointed by him.” The book is convenient 
for those who would have at hand in com- 
pact form the best thoughts of a goodly list 
of great minds. 


Tue Strvueetz ror Breap. A Discussion 
of the Wrongs and Rights of Capital and 
Labor. By Leigh H. Irving, author of 
‘* The Iron Highway,” eta. Third edition, 
182 pages. John B. Alden, publisher, New 
York 
In this thoughtfully written essay the 

author supplies many valuable statistics of 

American industries, showing the growth 

and relative changes during fifty years or 

more, and discusses the relative positions of 

the employer—whether an individual or a 

corporation—and the worker. The treat- 

ment of the points involved is for the most 
part clear, and while his conclusions show 
that the worker of to-day gets more wages 
than ever before, the capitalist’s advantage 
over him has advanced immensely beyond 
what it was a while ago and is increasing. 
The American railway system receives a 
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good share of consideration, and properly. 
He takes ground substantially with Prof. 
Harris with regard to Henry George’s errors 


on land use, and surveys in concise terms: 


the social status of our people. A book for 


both sides to con. 


A Courss or Lrorurss oN THE GROWTH AND 
Means oF Trarnine THe Menrat Fao- 
utty. Delivered in the University of 
Cambridge. Francis Warner, M. D., 
Lond., F. R. C. P., ete. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. , 


This series of lectures embraces the views 
of a careful observer in the development of 
the mind, being specially intended for the 
use of teachers who would, as true edu- 
cators, employ methods of exact observation 
in the classifying of children. The rules in 
formule given are derived from the data 
supplied by thousands of girls and boys, 
and cover a broad variety of temperamental 
or physical indications. The whole treat- 
ment is eminently scientific. Just asa natur- 
alist would examine a plant, so should the 
teacher examine the pupil, and note in de- 
tail the evidences furnished by the head and 
body of the brain state and mental condition. 

‘*A common type of low development,” 
says the author, ‘‘is the child with a badly 
made head ; the forehead narrow laterally 
and shallow, the skin may be dull with in- 
numerable fine horizontal creases from re- 
current over action of the frontal muscles.” 
Facial expression is rightly traced to central 
innervation of the facial muscles. The 
author has ‘much to say regarding the rela- 
tion of the muscles of face and hand to brain 
condition, and rightly so, but the detail of 
what constitutes a good or bad head is too 
brief and general in terms to be of much 
service. The quotation above is a fair 
ample of the treatment of configuration,s 
but the critical reader would want an ex- 
planation of the terms shallow, narrow, etc. 
Want of symmetry between the two sides of 
the head and the structure of the ears, nose, 
etc., is dwelt upon as an indication of possible 
defect, and many admirable suggestions 
given for measurement and comparison. 
The book, as a whole, is serviceable to 
teachers who would be true educators of the 
young. 


Epuepsy. Its Pathology and Treatment. 
By Hobart Amory Hare, M. D., B. Sc. 
Clinical Professor of Diseases of Children 
and Demonstrator of Therapeutics in the 
University of Pennsylvania, etc. 12mo. 
F. A. Davis, Publisher, Philadelphia and 
London. 


This number of the neat and compendious 
series of volumes for physicians and students 
published by Davis, is to be commended 
for its thoroughness and condensation. The 
author has marshaled the facts involved in 
the pathology of epilepsy and defined its 
numerous phases, in language singularly 
free from that intricacy of statement that 
we find in most medical books where an au- 
thor deals freely with technicalities. That 
the volume was selected as worthy of a prize 
of 4,000 francs by the Royal Academy of 
Medicine in Belgium stamps it with a 
special merit, particularly when it is the 
work of an American physician. From our 
own study of epilepsy, we feel warranted in 
stating that the book is an excellent dis- 
cussion of this fearful disease and furnishes 
the profession the material that is wanted 
for a-practical understanding of a given case. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Geometry IN RELIGION, AND THE EXACT 
DATES IN Bisuicat History AFTsR THE 
MonvuMEnts; or, the ° Fundamental Princi- 
ples of Christianity, the Precessional Y: ar, 
etc., as based on the teaching of the 
Ancients by the cube, square, circle, pyr- 
amid, etc. 


This is an attempt, evidently one of great 
pains, to trace the manner in which the 
Bible was made up. Published by E. W. 
Allen, London. It is a curious compilation 
of old notions. 


Tue TREATMENT FOR THE RapioaL CurE oF 
Potyr! oF THE Noss. By E. Harrison 
Griffin, M. D., Attending Surgeon of 
Throat and Nose Department, Bellevue 
Hospital, New York. A Reprint from the 
Medical Record. 


A short monograph describing an im- ~ 
proved method of removing these disagree- 
able and often obstinate growths. It com- 
mends itself to the rational physician be- 
cause of its simplicity and thoroughness. 
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having PEARS’ 
and Storekeepers for the sole purpose of making more profit out of you. 














(sent out to introduce our goods) 
contains 100 Cakes (full size) “Sweet Home” Soap, 
enough to last an average one -year, finest-ma 
hacen bn Tea lone rn 
i soap, six boxes ine, ery, 
powder, pentay Nae and a large assortment of 
r 


sachet 
useful shee 2 Christmas Presents; also toys, 
ings, etc., etc., for the babies and many valua 


and amusing things for older folks. 


The price of entire box complete is six dollars, 

after 30 days’ trial; (only one box sold 

. If not satisfactory, we take goods 

*| back and make no charge for what you have 
=. used, We-sellonly directfrom factory to family. 


No middlemen) We are reliable, ask your 
ker, Order now, you run no risk. 
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